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New Emphasis on Personnel 


Ratings 


Siarsttened is a recent 
decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board upholding the Interlake Iron Cor- 
poration’s use of employee merit ratings 
to determine order of layoff. In this 
instance, the Board found no evidence 
that the merit rating system was being 
used as a means of discriminating 
against employees for union activity. 
This action in support of formal rating 
as a valid instrument for determining 
the relative merit of workers should en- 
courage more widespread acceptance of 
a personnel technique which has been 
viewed with misgivings by some indus- 
trial managements. 

Nor is this the only evidence that sys- 
tematic personnel ratings are being re- 
garded with growing favor. One union 
agreement, only recently renewed, pro- 
vides for the rating of employees once 
every three months as part of the com- 
pany’s job classification system. The 
ratings are then used to arrive at pos- 
sible wage adjustments at stated in- 
tervals. 


* 


“Short Order’’ Training 


What may well be the 
ultimate in “quick training” programs 
was described recently by Dr. Horace 
Frommelt, director of education for 
Kearney & Trecker, Milwaukee. Ad- 
dressing the Eighth Annual Machine 


Tool Electrification Forum, Dr. From- 
melt declared that “green” women op- 
erators can become reasonably produc- 
tive machine-tool workers after an 
intensive 40-hour training course. 

To test the training method, six in- 
experienced girls were put through a 
whirlwind course in operation of drill- 
ing machines. The course consisted of 
demonstrations on the machines, motion 
pictures of milling operations, a review 
of arithmetic and decimals, and instrue- 
tion in the use of measuring instru- 
ments and blueprints. Following this, 
according to Dr. Frommelt, they “were 
able to operate this equipment without 
stand-by instruction or supervision.” 
Ultimately the girls took a_ supple- 
mentary upgrading course after work- 
ing hours, and at its conclusion they 
were in every sense skilled operators. 


* 


Why Workers Are Absent 


_—— of what has 
been called the first authentic industrial 
analysis of absenteeism reveal that ill- 
ness causes nearly 75 per cent of ab- 
sences in the plants studied. The sur- 
vey was conducted among West Coast 
member corporations of the Aireraft 
War Production Council, Ine. 

The specific causes of absenteeism 
uncovered by this study and reported 
in The Wall Street Journal are listed 
below in a percentage breakdown: 


Illness of employee—men, 74.3; wo- 
men, 70.3. 
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Illness or death in the family—men, 
8.3; women, 12.4. 

Car trouble—men, 7.1; women, 4.9. 

Driver trouble—men, 2.3; women, 1.7. 

Tire trouble—men, .5; women, 1.1. 

Other transportation difficulties—men, 
2.0; women, 1.4, 

Auto accidents—men, .5; women, 1.6. 

Military reasons—men, 1.4; women, 





0. 
Employees needing care for children 
men, .0; women, 1.6. 
Miscellaneous—men, 3.5; women, 4.9. 

The analysis discloses a uniformly 
higher rate of absenteeism among wo- 
men workers. Widest difference was 
reported by one plant with an absence 
rate of 94 per cent among women, 
eompared to only 3.9 per cent among 
men; While the least divergence was 
recorded by a plant with 8.98 per eent 
among women and 7.29 per cent among 
men. Of particular interest was the 
finding that auto 
than 


accidents cause more 
three times as much absenteeism 
among women as among men. 


* 


Rehabilitating the 
Handicapped 


Not only is industry 
relieving the manpower shortage by use 
of an inereasing number of handicapped 
workers; in some instances, an investi- 
gation by the National Association of 
Manufacturers discioses, it is going a 
step further by helping job applicants 
correct their defects so that they can 
take war work. 

Of 45 representative plants surveyed 
hy the NAM, only eight reported that 
they had not tapped the reservoir of 
physically handicapped labor. Thirty- 
five reported good results from rehabili- 
tation programs, while two concerns are 
considering sueh programs. 

Of the 35 firms that have obtained 
positive results from rehabilitation pro- 
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grams, 16 have definite policies of re- 
habilitating workers who become sick 
or injured on the job. Nine provide 
lighter work for those who become 
handicapped or aged on the job, while 
one firm even maintains a health farm 
for its staff. 

Several companies advise likely pros- 
pects how to correct physical defects 
so they will become acceptable workers. 
Numerous cases were reported of how 
applicants suffering from faulty vision, 
tuberculosis, tumors, kidney conditions, 
hernia and social diseases were put to 
work after taking such advice. 

About half of the companies investi- 
gated reported that they employ per- 
sons with physical handicaps of various 
types. One plant maintains a school 
for training the physically handicapped. 


* 


Foremen’s Unions 


= and col- 
lective bargaining by foremen is by no 
means a new development, states a re- 
cent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. While practice differs widely 
among industries and among unions, 
the general outlines are clear and have 
been summarized by the Bureau as fol- 
lows: 


1. Separate organization by super- 
visory groups has long been the prac- 
tice in the maritime industry, in parts 
of the railroad industry, and in the 
postal service. Some of these interna- 
tional unions of supervisory employees 
are independent unions, while others are 
wfliliated either with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. In addition, 
some international unions have locals 
whose membership is composed entirely 
of foremen. Recently, severai inde 
pendent foremen’s unions have been 
established whose membership is com- 
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posed primarily of foremen in ihe mass- 
production industries. 

2. Foremen membership in unions 
and the inclusion of foremen under 
ugreements covering production work- 
ers has long been the usual practice in 
the printing and building trades, in the 
metal trades insofar as they operate on 
a eraft basis, in many of the railroad 
trades, and, to a greater or lesser extent, 
umong teamsters, longshoremen and 
others. 

3. Exclusion of foremen and super- 
visors from membership in unions 
which include production workers is the 
general rule in the mass-production in- 
dustries, such as steel, automobiles, elec- 
trical manufacturing, rubber and cloth- 
ing. Some agreements, however, cover 
“working” foremen and _ supervisors 
such as gang leaders. 


* 


Womanpower in 


Russian Industry 


= far the trend 
toward employment of women in indus- 
try can go when the emergency is great 
enough is exemplified by statistics on 
employment in Russia. According to 
an article by Judith Grunfeld in Social 
Research, even in peacetime there were 
almost as many women as men doing 
manual work in the U. S. S. R., and 
“women’s share in heavy industry was 
already spectacular.” 

On January 1, 1929, only 7.7 per cent 
of the workers in the coal mining in- 
dustry were women, but by November 
1, 1939, the figure had risen to 24.8 per 
cent. In iron mining the percentage rose 
from 6.3 per cent to 23.6 per cent in the 
same period, and in non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy from 8.8 per cent to 31.7 per cent. 

“A shift of women from consumer 
goods to eapital goods industries took 
place during the first and second Five- 


Year Plans,” Miss Gr. afeld writes, “a: | 
the traditional distribution of women 
workers in industry was reversed. I, 
1928, out o* 100 female manual workers, 
64.5 were employed in textiles and only 
5.5 in metal trades and engineering, but 
in July, 1938, only 20.9 were employed 
in textiles, while 29.7 were in metal 
trades and engineering. The percentage 
of women in building trades rose from 
7 in 1929 to 20.6 in July, 1938.” 

As early as January, 1937, women con- 
stituted 35 per cent of the country’s 
pre-war labor foree—in contrast to the 
United States, where after nearly a year 
of war only about 25 per cent of the 
labor force is made up of women. 

An interesting sidelight is provided 
by the Soviet marriage law, which de- 
clares that “a spouse ineapable of work 
and lacking a subsistence minimum is 
entitled to support by the other spouse 
if the latter is in a position to give it.” 
In other words, a wife must support her 
husband if he is incapable of work and 
is not necessarily entitled to support 
herself. Only minors under 18, men 
who have reached 55, and women who 
have reached 50 can be considered in- 
capable of work without definite proof 
of disability. 


* 


Insuring Understanding 


of Policies 


(ver the years, pro- 
gressive industrial concerns have devel- 
oped a variety of methods to “sell” 
company policies and disseminate in- 
formation to the rank and file. Com- 
bining the best of the tried and true 
methods with several innovations, Gen- 
eral Electric Company has devised a 
12-point program to insure plant-wide 
understanding of policies at its Erie, 
Pa., works. 


Following are the methods 
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used at G.E., as deseribed by Robert 


C. Reed, supervisor of personnel :° 

1. Monthly informative meetings, de- 
partment heads with hourly 
ployees. 

*. Weekly meetings, department heads 
with foremen and supervisors. 

3. Monthly informative mectings, 
works manager with hourly emptoy- 


CMmi- 


ees. 
4. l*oreman-employee — contacts 
ported daily by foremen. 
5. Works News, a weekly newspaper 
for employees and their families. 
6. Weekly meetings, works manager 
with department heads. 
Union procedure, 
foremen and stewards. 
8. Special meetings, new employees 
with department heads. 
9. Bulletin boards, current 
and announcements. 
10. Union Negotiating Committee meet- 


Te- 


=a 


be- 


grievance 
tween 


notices 


ings, union representatives with 
management. 
11. Local newspaper publicity, daily 


items and special Sunday page. 

12. Monthly informative meetings, de- 
partment heads with salaried 
ployees. 


em- 


The foreman-employee contacts pro- 
vide a systematic means for foremen 
to contact each of their subordinates 
over a_ specified interval, ascertain 
what unanswered questions or fancied 
grievances are on their minds, and take 
steps to eliminate sore spots. Brief 
reports on each contact—indicating the 
subjects diseussed, the replies given, 
whether or not the replies were satis- 
faectory—are made daily by the fore- 
men to the superintendent. These re- 
ports provide a check on the foremen’s 
ability to clear up misunderstandings. 
Discussion and criticism of typical re 





) Ports at’ foremen’s meetings have im 


At the 25th Anniversary Silver Bay Industrial 
Conference. 
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proved the effectiveness of the contact 
proecdure. 

To supplement foreman-employce 
Mr. Reed advises the 
distribution of a “True-False” 
questionnaire to foremen on_ policies, 
rules and regulations. Many lively and 
profitable discussions result from these 


contacts, occa- 


sional 


questionnaires, since few foremen turn 
in a perfect score. 


* 


Check on Absentees 


A simple but effective 
check on absentees devised by one plant 
is reported by Glenn Gardiner in Man- 
agement Information. When the time 
clerk checks clock cards in the rack at 
the beginning of a shift, he replaces an 
absent worker’s card with a pink ecard on 
which is imprinted the request that, on 
his return to work, the absentee report 
to his foreman to obtain his clock ecard. 
To get his clock card he is required to 
turn in the pink card, on which he must 
indicate the reason for his absenee. In- 
eidentally, the pink ecards containing the 
reasons for absences become a part of 
the company’s personnel records. 


* 


p A small manufacturer (Plymouth 
Manufacturing Company) was unable to 
meet the Wage-Hour Law requirements 
and, rather than close down, arranged 
to have each employee made a c¢o-part- 
ner operating on a drawing account and 
a share in the profits. Since these earn- 
ings were less than the minimum Wage- 
Hour requirements, an injunction was 
sought. However, the court held that 
the arrangement was legal even though 
it was obviously intended to circumvent 
the Wage-Hour Law.—The Hiring Line 
10/42 





HOW PEOPLE LEARN: 
A Guide for Teachers in Industry | 


By ELLIS C. MAXCY 
The Southern New England Telephone Company 





New Haven, Conn. 


Effective industrial training requires not only knowledge of specific job processes 
but ability to pass such knowledge on—which implies knowledge of how people | 
Jearn. While a number of important principles of learning have been uncovered in 
recent years, these fundamental rules are frequently violated by teachers and 
trainers. Mr. Maxcy here draws a comprehensive picture of the learning process i 
and outlines the proper teaching procedures to be employed in industrial practice. f 
In addition, he presents a list of important points in teaching and offers helpful | 
suggestions for meeting common problems of training. To teachers and training 
specialists whose function must keep pace with rapidly expanding workforces, this | 
article should prove an invaluable guide. } 
i 
¢ 


Jack May, Training Supervisor, was about to start six new men on their | 
duties as on-the-job coaches and classroom instructors in a variety of jobs} 
and subjects. Like many training supervisors, Jack May was faced with te 
problem of training an expanding and changing workforce engaged in 
important war production. So he called his six new instructors together to} 
discuss the problems they would have to meet. All these men were skilled} 
and experienced in the jobs they were to teach, but their training experience} 
ranged from none whatever to brief and intermittent assignments. Some} 
were to teach machine operation, some inventory control, and some the job} 
of supervision. : 

Meeting with the group, Jack May said: “You all know your stuff, but} 
now you have to teach it. That is another problem, and it has two parts-| 
the teaching that you do and the learning that your students do. And the} 
important thing is how much and how efficiently the students learn. As 
instructors, what you do should help appreciably to develop morale in these 
new employees. But if training is going to build morale, it must be stimu 
lating and interesting to the learners. Teaching requires not only a knowl} 
edge of the job you are going to teach but knowledge of the best way to 
pass it on—which requires knowledge of how people learn.” 

This sounded reasonable to the group, and a discussion of teaching and 
learning began. A number of questions were raised, but they seemed to 
boil down to six, as follows: 

1. What is the learning equipment of people? 
2. How is learning affected by interest? 
3. How does learning accumulate? 
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#. What are the factors that retard learning? 
5. How can teaching best meet some common problems of learning? 
6. How can the results of teaching be measured? 
Let us consider the answers to these questions as basic elements in the 
knowledge of an instructor. 


I. What Is the Learning Equipment of People? 
DIFFERENCES IN PEOPLE 


Though we all inherit abilities and develop them on the same broad 
prin iples, as individuals we differ from each other in many ways. ‘These 
differences are what makes teaching difficult; they challenge the ingenuity 
of the teacher, for he has to adapt his methods to the requirements of the 
individuals being taught. 

Physical Differences: Individuals differ in physical strength and ap- 
pearance in many ways. Are these variations important? Some of them 
are very important, and in all cases the particular combination of physical 
characteristics influences the life of a person tremendously. Consider, for 
instance, the limitations on acquiring certain physical skills which may be 
experienced by a person who has never been able to develop good muscular 
coordination or by one who is too short to do well the many tasks that 
require height and reach. ‘True, not all persons have problems as acute 
as these, but we all have physical characteristics which limit our effectiveness 
in some directions and increase it in others. ‘These characteristics are 
highly individual, and they create problems somewhat different for each 
of us. 


Emotional Differences: As we grow to adulthood, our emotional 
pattern becomes more stable, while on the other hand the factors to which 
we react and the way we react in terms of anger, sympathy, fear and pleas- 
ure become essentially individual. Our reactions are similar to those of 
other people in many respects, but not just like them because our particu- 
lar experiences have helped to determine the type and intensity of our 
emotional reactions. So, truly, each of us is emotionally different. 

Mental Energy: Mental energy is a characteristic which enables us 
to persist in mental effort for an extended period of time or to apply the 
mind to a particular problem with a high degree of concentration. It is to 
the mind what physical energy is to the body, and like physical energy it 
varies in the degree present in different individuals. Undoubtedly part of 
| this mental energy is really physical energy. The balance is a combination 
of inherited abilities, nervous energy, will to learn, and the conditioning of 
the mind by recent practice or lack of practice in such activity. 
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Intelligence: ‘Yhis comprises one of the most significant differences 
between people. Psychologists have found it difficult to agree on a good 
definition of intelligence. Some say a person is intelligent to the degree 
that he can carry on abstract thinking. Others maintain that intelligence 
is demonstrated in the ability of an individual to act according to facts. In 
all definitions there seems to be one common denominator—adaptability. 
Thus it is possible to define intelligence simply as the ability to adapt one- 
self readily and effectively to new situations. It must be remembered, too, 
that adaptability can be involved in both mental and physical activities. 

For the past go years psychologists have made constant effort to measure 
intelligence. Gradually, testing processes have been evolved which in 
recent years have gained widespread acceptance. As now employed, these 
tests attempt to appraise mental ability by measuring the ability of persons 
to do certain things which others of the same age commonly know how to 
do. Items generally used include arithmetic, English, interpretations of 


written phrases and paragraphs, and recognition of similarities in designs. | 


Many thousands of these tests have been administered to establish what 
are conceived to be “normal” results for persons of a given age. The rating 
received in the tests is usually labeled the I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient). 

These tests measure intelligence, as it is defined above, more accurately 
than it can be measured by observation—by seeing how intelligently a person 
seems to act. It cannot be denied, however, that in the paper-and-pencil 
tests commonly given adults, the advantage lies with the person who is ac- 
customed to following written instruction. Furthermore, because of the com- 
plex nature of each person’s mental make-up and the diverse conditions 
under which tests are given, a single individual may achieve varying test 
results if tests are taken at different periods. It is therefore possible that 
teachers may rely too completely on the I.Q. as a specific measure of ability. 
It is best accepted as but one measure, and should be considered in con- 
junction with all the other elements of basic learning equipment. 

One fact early discovered by psychologists was that, by any definition 
of intelligence, individuals vary so much among themselves that each 
must be taught with regard for his or her individuality. While it is not 
to be expected that differences in learning ability will be evened out 


through practice, persons who are less capable in one field of learning may 


prove superior in another. 


INHERITANCE AND THE ABILITY TO LEARN 


We are all born with equipment which enables us to acquire and retain 
information. Like many of our physical characteristics, this equipment is 
part of our inheritance. To a large extent, the physical, mental and emo- 
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tional growth which we undergo from birth to maturity is simply an evolu- 
tion of inherited characteristics and abilities. 


GROWTH OF LEARNING CAPACITY 


Growth—physical, mental and emotional—is continuous and gradual. 
Human beings retain information and, in the process of growing, form a 
vast and complex pattern of habits and skills. Much of this learning is 
acquired accidentally without any formal planning. We learn a great deal 
in this manner—because circumstances impel us to learn them. As we grow 
and our base of learning widens, it becomes easier to learn still more, be- 
cause We possess greater knowledge with which to associate new facts. We 
find it helpful to attend school because what we need to know is organized 
and presented more efficiently in the classroom than it would be if acquired 
by chance. While our physical growth stops gradually in our late ’teens, 
we continue to grow mentally and emotionally. Probably after 20-25 years 
of age our rate of mental and emotional growth slackens to some degree, 
but throughout our lives we continue to develop. How far such develop- 
ment proceeds rests largely on the individual. Until a few years ago it was 
generally maintained that “you can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” How- 
ever, studies in the psychology of learning have proved this to be untrue. 
A person’s age has much less effect upon his ability to learn than does lack 
of interest, of practice, or of time. Until we are very old we can learn 
almost anything which does not require physical agility if we have sufficient 
desire to apply ouiselves. 

INFLUENCE OF PAST EXPERIENCE 


Home Experience: How much of the learning of each individual 
occurs in the home is difficult to state. However, it is certain that the great 
amount of time spent there and the close contacts with members of the fam- 
ily produce a net effect which may be termed home influence. Obviously the 
character of that influence is determined by the interests and opportunities, 
both economic and social, of the family members. Any adult will reflect 
the influences of his home experience both in the amount of training he has 
received there and the interest which he displays in obtaining additional 
knowledge. 

School Experience: Formal education inevitably affects an individual 
in three ways: (1) It determines to a considerable extent the knowledge and 
study habits which he possesses; (2) it develops in him either a favorable 
or unfavorable attitude toward learning generally; (3) it helps him to adjust 
himself to social experience. An unfavorable attitude toward learning, 
more than a lack of specific knowledge, will limit the ability of an adult to 
learn new jobs or to adjust himself to new circumstances. 
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Unfortunately, the school experience of many adults has been unpleas- 
ant. Formerly in most communities (and still in some), attendance at school 
was viewed by many children as a requirement which was distasteful 
meet. Until comparatively recent years, schooling was an unpleasant pro- 
cess and, consequently, maay adults do not look on educational or training 
activities with enthusiasm. Fortunately, however, to many other adults 
learning is attractive, and they welcome the opportunity to learn new things, 
especially those related to some phase of their daily life—such as the job. 

Job Experience: The nature, variety and length of a person’s job 
experience, plus his plans for the future, form an important part of his 
learning background. Success or failure in some types of work builds posi- 
tive or negative attitudes toward them. Years spent in extremely routine 
tasks, even though varied, might still not impress a jobholder with the need 
for additional job information. Experience in varied and complex tasks 
should tend to encourage workers to learn more about their jobs. Inasmuch 
as learning is a process of relating new ideas to old, people tend to learn 
most readily those new jobs which bear some similarity to the old. 

Miscellaneous Experiences: ‘The background of an individual presents 
an exceedingly complex pattern of experiences and influences. Interests and 
enthusiasms as well as dislikes and hates often spring from unsuspected 
sources. In addition to the factors discussed specifically above, others of 
prime importance are hobbies, reading and social contacts. Activities in 
any one of these areas help produce an attitude of mind either favorable 
or unfavorable to learning. 


II. How Is Learning Affected by Interest? 


MAKING LEARNING ATTRACTIVE 


One of the commonest problems of learning is that of making it attract- 
ive to adults. Fortunately, most learning opportunities in industry are 
related directly to the job, and this fact can enhance the attractiveness of 
the learning process by providing elements of interest. But this is not 
enough. Three questions must be answered affirmatively if the training 
process is to prove attractive: . 

1. Is the jobholder vocationally suited to the job? If he is unsuited to 
it, no training can make it attractive. 


2. Is the jobholder convinced that it is worth while to attempt to im- 
prove himself by learning more about his job? If he does not feel 
that his company will reward him for increased proficiency, training 
will not appear attractive. 


3- Is the training process itself stimulating, or is it a dull and unimagina- 
tive procedure? More regard for the learner, and less organization of 
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training based on the desires or whims of the instructor, are in large 
part a solution to this problem. 

Interest on the part of adults is an outgrowth of interesting and pleas- 
ant experiences in the past. Most of us as adults remember some or much 
of our formal schooling as a not too pleasant experience characterized by 
boredom. ‘Too often our studies seemed more like chores than means of 
satisfying our interests. Learning under these conditions meets with resist- 
ance which retards the process, makes it unattractive, and in general results 
in ineffective training. 


BASIC INTERESTS 


We all know that it is more pleasant to do those things in which we 
are interested than those to which we are indifferent. If we apply this 
simple principle, not only can the learning process be made pleasanter for 
both learner and teacher but the results can be much more satisfactory. 

Basic interests may be understood to be the “native” interests of the 
learner or those which he is known to possess at the beginning of any train- 
ing experience. For instance, the desire for survival and personal recogni- 
tion is fundamental in the make-up of human beings. Instructors should 
seek to relate these basic interests to things to be learned, for the relating of 
interests to instruction is the beginning of efficient learning. A topic which 
is not in itself interesting to the learner may rapidly become so to him when 
it is related to a subject in which interest already exists. 


DEVELOPING INTERESTS 


By the process just described the expansion of interest into many areas 
of learning is possible, if the instructor bears in mind the factors which 
underlie individual differences. Many hobbies and leisure-time activities 
of adults have resulted from the instruction of teachers who have taught 


through the development of interest rather than through description and 
drill. 


ADULT INTERESTS 


An adult may be considered to be a person who has finished his formal 
education and gone to work. Company training programs are particularly 
suited to deal with adult interests, for primarily most adults are keenly 
concerned about their vocational security, and the dignity of their work. 
Learning about their jobs tends to increase both the sense of job dignity 
and security. ‘These interests have their bases in two of the strongest in- 
stincts we possess—the instincts of satisfaction of personal pride and the 
drive for survival. 
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MULTIPLYING INTERESTS 

Generally, in the process ol learning a subject, many interests become 
apparent. For the tcacher striving for the most satisfactory results, this 
pattern of interests, as it takes shape, becomes the pathway over which the 
learner is guided to acquire one item of information or experience after 
another and to link them together as a whole. Interests frequently change 
over periods of time, and information, attitudes and other products of 
learning linked in several relationships tend to be retained better than 
materials related to a single interest. 


MAKING INTERESTS PERSONA]. 

The more closely the interest in the material to be learned can be 
related to the interests of the individual, the more the material tends to 
become a part of the learner’s personal equipment. He expresses his inter- 
est in the subject naturally and without the restraint often felt by adults 
in working with and talking about information or ideas recently acquired. 


Ill. How Does Learning Accumulate? 


PROCESS OF LEARNING 

Persons have occasion to learn many things about numerous subjects 
in the course of time. Some of this information is thoroughly retained for 
use, some is retained poorly and its usefulness is limited, while some is 
wholly forgotten. ‘The important thing is that significant facts and skills 
be remembered. ‘The teacher can promote learning procedure which will 
facilitate such retention of facts. 

For a person to learn a fact or a skill, two things are essential. First 
his attention must be focused on the thing to be learned. ‘This involves 
the problem of arousing interest or of freeing attention from other interests. 
A full understanding of the objectives of the training will help to foster 
interest. ‘The second necessary element (and frequently there is no divid- 
ing line between the two), is the accomplishment of remembering. As the 
item becomes more and more fixed in the learner’s mind, less conscious 
attention is required to recall the fact or exercise the skill until finally the 
attention is released to wander at the learner's will or to be applied to the 
learning of something else. “This process is demonstrated in countless ways, 
as for example in the learning of multiplication tables or musical skills. It 
is the teacher's problem to move from item to item fast enough to retain 
the learner's attention but still so gradually that the learner's attention ts 
not drawn to too many items at once, with resulting contusion and tailur 
io assimilate any item thoroughly 


In acquiring a skill, practice assumes a highly tmportant role li is 
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essential that the skill be practiced as it is to be applied and that the prac 
tice be spaced with regard to the receptiveness of the learner. 


RATIO OF REMEMBERING TO FORGETTING 

The position of the teacher in attempting to make the learner remem 
ber is much like that of a golfer striving for a low score. No matter how 
well the job is done, there is always room for improvement because the 
learner is bound to forget much of the material which the instructor pre- 
sents. “Che good instructor is aware of this and uses all possible devices to 
increase the remembering and decrease the forgetting. 

Knowledge, skills or attitudes learned tend to weaken if they are not 
used. Generally, however, if we have learned and forgotten we can relearn 
more easily than we could if we had never learned. Frequency of use 
keeps knowledge fresh and readily available. Naturally, the degree to 
which remembering-forgetting takes place varies with individuals, but peo- 
ple tend to recall best: 


1. The material which is used most often. 


ro 


The material which is interesting and carries a definite meaning. 
3. ‘Lhe material with which associations are the most varied. 

j. ‘he material associated with that which was last learned. 

5. The material learned most thoroughly. 


“DOING” AS AN AID TO LEARNING 


The use of something learned is an excellent means of establishing 
it in the mind. Physical skills cannot be acquired without actual practice, 
and even in the more abstract mental activities constant attempts should be 
made to duplicate or approximate actual conditions of performance. How 
ever, doing a thing may be interesting or it may be purely mechanical. II 
interest can be aroused, it will produce associations which assist in remem 
bering. Some activities by their very nature must be wholly mechanical, 
like sorting or filing materials rapidly. Other processes are so varied that 
pure repetition is not especially helplul, and interest associations provide a 


broader basis for the accumulation of learning 


RELATED KNOWLEDGE AS AN AID TO LEARNING 


An interest or mental association once lormed tends to be recalled t 
mind by allied interests or assoctations Interest shares its quality wit! 
associated tnterests, and all clements mn the learning prac ine wher am 
tronwer tor thas \ssocnuvted learning delonitels strenether ayn Tr 
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LEARNING SIMPLE AND COMPLEX THINGS 

A logical way to associate several ideas is to start with simple ones and 
then join to them related ideas that are more complex. If the speed at 
which this is done is geared to the rate at which the particular person can 
learn, the process is likely to be highly successful. ‘his approach is often 
employed for the teaching of complex material which requires training in 
basic or background material prior to treatment of the subject. It has 
been found that when facts are learned in small groups (though recognized 
as part of a larger whole), they are retained better than when learned in 
large groups. 


TRANSFER OF KNOWLEDGE 


One of the advantages of basic knowledge is the ability to apply it to 
new circumstances not specifically considered in the training process. Abil- 
ity to use knowledge under a variety of circumstances will be heightened if 
the teaching is so carried out as to emphasize this objective. Transfer of 
knowledge is improved by the degree of similarity that exists between sub- 
jects or elements in the subjects. These similarities, however, need to be 
directed to the attention of the learner, not left to be discerned by accident. 
To achieve the most effective transfer of skill to the job, it must be empha- 
sized again that the skill should be learned exactly as it is to be performed. 
One of the common faults of teaching is to take transfer of skill too much 
for granted. 


IV. What Are the Factors That Retard Learning? 


LACK OF EXPERIENCE IN LEARNING 

Adults often enter a training course many years alter they have com- 
pleted their formal schooling. ‘Their experience in study has not been 
recent and for that reason is not particularly helpful to them in the im- 
mediate situation. ‘This general lack of active knowledge of the methods 
of learning requires that the teacher be extremely patient while the learner 
“gets in the swing” of the course and that he aid the learner in reestablish- 
ing good study habits. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST TRAINING AS SCHOOLING 


Olten an unfavorable experience in childhood schooling underlies a 
prejudice against any formal instruction that smacks of the classroom. 
Education in public and private schools was characterized markedly by 
discipline until comparatively recent years. For those persons to whom dis- 


ciplinary forms of learning have not been pleasant, all types of directed 
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learning may hold little initial appeal. It is most important in adult edu- 
cation to remove, insofar as possible, all vestiges of formal classroom atmo- 
sphere. 


LACK OF ABILITY 


Some adults, like some children, do not learn readily, simply because 
they lack the basic ability to learn. However, it will be found that the 
great majority of adults are endowed with average basic abilities and have, 
therefore, good learning potentialities. It is generally agreed that, except 
where habits of long standing must be overcome, an interested adult has 
greater learning potentialities than a child of the same level of ability. A 
wide range of experience on which to build, and full mental maturity, are 
the special advantages of the adult learner. 


INABILITY TO READ WELL 


In recent years it has been found through tests given to many persons 
that often the inability to learn is due less to a lack of basic ability than 
to an inability to read well. Much of the general reading done by adults 
is of a kind which does not call for any particular painstaking effort or 
care. Reading general newspaper articles and light novels requires 
neither the mental effort nor the reading ability needed when information 
is being learned for future use. Lack of reading ability may be traceable 
to a physical impairment of the vision or to an incorrect method of read- 
ing. Many adults who Icarned to read in old-fashioned schools were either 
taught to be, or have since become, word or syllable readers. The habit of 
reading sentences word by word or syllable by syllable invariably results 
in slow and unpleasant reading. With a little assistance, most adults who 
read by this method can be taught to read rhythmically by phrases and 
thereby absorb much more meaning from what they read. 


LACK OF INTEREST 


In general, the habits of adult life tend to congeal the mind. The 
adult’s freedom of choice within broad limits to do what he pleases and 
choose surroundings and associates who are familiar and congenial serves 
to confine him within a constantly narrowing sphere of activity. Unless he is 
persistent in habits of study, a decrease in ability to learn tends to develop 
as a result of habitual apathy toward learning. The best assurance of 
mental vigor and alertness throughout adult life is the continued stimula- 
tion of mental activity by means of directed study, vigorous discussion, and 
written expression. 

Most adults are interested initially in learning for the purpose of 
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achieving personal prestige and greater job security and advancement. This 
basic interest has to be tapped and be related to the material to be learned 
before most adults can be stirred out of their relative mental lethargy. One 
of the objectives of any learning program should be to widen the scope 
of thought of an adult so that additional learning experiences will prove 
easier. Once learning has been demonstrated to be an interesting and 
helpful process, further learning opportunities will appear more attractive. 


FATIGUE AND MONOTONY 


Adults unaccustomed to learning tend to tire mentally somewhat more 
quickly than children. ‘This is especially true of the adult who has been 
subjected to any sort of strenuous physical activity prior to his learning 
effort. 

One of the most effective ways to combat fatigue is to vary the sched- 
ule of instruction. Extended repetition of material to be learned or of pro- 
cedures to be followed retards learning by causing excessive fatigue. Repe- 
tition has a place in learning, but when repetition becomes monotony a 
change in direction is desirable. 


V. How Can Teaching Best Meet Some Common Problems of Learning? 
METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING ADULTS 


In general, the techniques employed in teaching adults are similar to 
those used in schools and colleges. ‘There are, however, two important 
differences which should be borne in mind. First, constant effort must 
be exerted to keep the learner’s interest at high pitch. Second, adult teach- 
ing should be carried on informally. Adults have little patience with the 
disciplines and frills of classroom procedure. They prefer the informality 
of relationships that normally exist between adults. 

With respect to teaching methods, it is important to point out that 
the methods are only tools used to promote learning and that the skill of 
the teacher is far more important than the method used. The primary 
question here is: What should the student do?—not What should the teacher 
do? ‘There are a number of ways to classify teaching methods, but the 
classification which follows seems complete and is frequently used. 


THE LECTURE METHOD 


Leaders of adult groups in many fields have often found the lecture 
method satisfactory. It provides an effective means of introducing new 
material to a group or of summarizing material previously discussed. ‘The 
favorable effect on morale of a well-organized lecture group is an important 
advantage of the method. ‘To be fully effective, the lecture must be 
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carefully prepared and organized; it should not be too long; it should illus- 
trate important points with examples. “‘Vhe lecture method also has its 
disadvantages: Because the learner participates only by listening, it some- 
times does not result in a high degree of retention or offer much stimulus 
to further study of the subject discussed. 


THE QUESTION-ANSWER METHOD 

With this procedure the student has an opportunity to answer ques- 
tions, and thus the teacher is able to observe to what degree he under- 
stands the material which has been discussed. ‘This method is likely to 
suggest the formality of the classroom. Often the questions tend to be- 
come a quiz or to require a recitation of what has been learned. With 
adults this tendency should be avoided. 


DIRECTED GROUP DISCUSSION 


Through this method the teacher seeks to promote a free interchange 
of information and ideas in an informal and friendly atmosphere. ‘This 
offers the advantage of encouraging clarification of individual ideas through 
their expression, and it also permits the testing and criticism of these ideas 
by the other members of the group. Some difficulty is at times experienced 
by teachers in keeping group discussions to the point and in preventing 
wasteful digression. One way to overcome this difficulty is to formulate 
problems in advance. ‘The role of the teacher here is that of a guide, a 
chairman, and a resourceful mentor who constantly sees to it that facts are 
injected into the discussion. ‘This is essentially the conference method, 
and when well handled it is one of the most effective methods of teaching 
groups of adults. 


DEMONSTRATION 


The great advantage of the demonstration method lies in the fact that 
it permits students to observe actual processes and, in addition, to conduct 
the demonstrations themselves. Where specific material or shop equipment 
is to be used and is available for teaching, this method stimulates interest 
and provides an atmosphere of reality. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP METHODS 

The methods dealt with above are largely used in teaching adult 
groups. In practice, seldom does any method described here stand by 
itself. Usually it is employed in combination with the other methods. 
An efficient teacher turns from one method to another as the interest of 
students, materials to be taught, time limitations, etc., warrant. 
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THE COACHING METHOD 


The problems of teaching an individual are in some ways more difli- 
cult and in others simpler than those involved in teaching a group. There 
is, for example, the advantage of being able to concentrate upon the inter- 
ests, background and reactions of the individual. However, in groups, indi- 
viduals learn from each other, and a variety of interests and backgrounds 
facilitate learning. Individually, the coach must attempt to compensate 
for this Jack. Informality and friendliness constitute the atmosphere of 
effective coaching, but there must always be insistence upon the desired 
results. 


MEETING SOME COMMON PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 


Regardless of the method of teaching used, experience indicates that 
certain problems of learning tend to recur with considerable frequency and 
therefore claim constant attention from teachers. While specific sugges- 
tions on dealing with individual problems can hardly be advanced, a num- 
ber of general suggestions are offered here: 

1. Problem: 
Lack of interest on the part of the learner. Seems to have no 
purpose or drive beyond a sense of obligation to consider the 
materials, 
Suggestion: 
Review the experience and background of this student for inter- 
ests. Attempt to tie them in with the material. Stress the close 
association of a varicty of parts of the material with the job. 
2. Problem: 
Slowness in grasping materials. Seems to be definitely a slow 
learner. 
Suggestion: 
‘Try to gear procedure to rate of ability to learn. Attempt to 
uncover interests which will stimulate thinking. Summarize and 
review frequently. 
3. Problem: 
Speed in grasping materials. A rapid learner. Learns faster than 
rest of the group or faster than usual speed of coaching. 
Suggestion: 
Speed up rate of coverage of material. Speed*in learning is an 
asset, not a liability. Fast learners generally learn well. If in a 
group, and other students have to be considered, give extra mate- 
rials or problems. Keep the fast learner busy on profitable ma- 
terials, for inactive time results in flagging interest and makes too 
noticeable the slower speed of learning of the remainder of the 
group (who thus may be unfavorably affected). 
4. Problem: 


Difficulty in grasping ideas which are the bases of principles of 
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judgment or action. This is often a difficulty of persons who have 
done no studying for an extended period of time. 

Suggestion: 
Re-explain the material with emphasis upon the succession of 
steps. Illustrate the succession of steps in a simple problem—per- 
haps far removed from the specific subject under consideration 
but close to the interests of the learner. Constantly stress the basic 
principles of the material covered. 

Problem: 
Prejudiced on specific point. Biased in thinking on certain sub- 
jects. “Tends to make mind up in advance. 

Suggestion: 
Line up to question pro and con. Show that there are always at 
least two sides to every question. Convince the learner that an 
honest conclusion must always be the result of a summary of the 
pros and cons of a question. 


Problem: 
Doesn’t get the right meaning from reading materials studied. 
Finds reading hard work and slow. 

Suggestion: 
Demonstrate how reading can be made easy with a little practice. 
Suggest to the learner (1) that he read the material through once 
as quickly as he reads the evening newspaper; (2) that he read it 
again, checking or underlining important words or phrases; and 
(3) that he study those phrases for the important points to 
remember. Sometimes reading problems are too fundamental or 
serious to be met in this fashion, but these direct suggestions 
often help. 


Problem: 
Can’t see relationships between two or more parts. of the material 
or points discussed. 

Suggestion: 
Draw on a blackboard or on paper simple figures which em- 
ploy connecting lines to illustrate relationships. Sometimes the 
use of simple mathematical relationships will help. 


Problem: 
Over-confident or “cocky.” ‘Tries to monopolize class discussion. 
“Knows all the answers.” 

Suggestion: 
Attempt to determine from an investigation of the person’s back 
ground the cause for this attitude. Care must be taken to insure 
that the material being covered in the class is not of too element- 
ary a nature to hold the troublemaker’s interest. If this investiga- 
tion suggests no course of action, one or more of several steps 
may be taken: Questions may be directed to other members of 
the group specifically rather than asked as open questions; ques: 
tions which are almost impossible to answer may be directed to 
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the troublemaker; a time-consuming special assignment of com- 

plicated nature may be given; the person may be interviewed by 

the instructor after the class and asked to cooperate. 
IMPORTANT POINTS IN TEACHING 

1. Plan each class or coaching period carefully and thoroughly. While 
this plan will be your guide, it should not be so rigid that it cannot be 
modified if circumstances warrant. ‘The speed of learning, not the sched- 
ule, should be the controlling factor in passing from one phase of instruc- 
tion to the next. Since individuals vary in ability and speed of learning, 
you should not expect all learners to proceed at the same rate. 

2. Act as a member of the learning group or as an associate—don’'t 
“talk down” to students. 

3. Watch carefully for appearance of any problems or obstacles to 
learning. ‘These are more readily cleared up when they first appear than 
later. 

4. Seek as much active participation from the learner as_ possible. 
‘This will stimulate his interest and facilitate learning. 

5. Explain to the learner the reason for exactness in the practice of 
skills by telling him what such practice may ultimately enable him to do. 

6. Make the learning process a pleasant one, but maintain your stand- 
ards of performance. ‘Teach positively and deliberately, not negatively 
and weakly. Be pleasant and friendly. Avoid sarcasm. Praise good results, 
and particularly improvement. Point out the ill effects of mistakes. 

7. Keep the learner informed of his progress as he goes along. ‘This 
is especially important in teaching a skill. 

8. Employ as many illustrations as possible to make points clear and 
develop interest. Examples, drawings or reference to equipment used on 
the job all tend to make the instruction more concrete. 

g. Vary your teaching method from time to time to avoid monotony. 
The attitude of the students will usually reveal when a change in proced- 
ure is necessary. Often a change of physical position is helpful. Also vary 
your schedule to prevent excessive fatigue or monotony. 

10. Recognize thai there is often more than one solution to a problem. 
Give credit to the learner for developing new approaches or answers. Re- 
member that the teacher can learn while teaching. It is this factor as well 
as experience in instructing that makes for more effective teaching. 

11. Review the material covered and summarize frequently. Empha- 
size points to be remembered and tie them together in proper order. For 


persons who are unaccustomed to study or who are unfamiliar with the 
type of material being covered, this is a great help. 
12. Remember that there are well-defined principles of teaching which 
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can help in planning the instruction. ‘Teaching style is a creation of the 
individual teacher and represents the application of his personality to the 
job of helping people learn. 


VI. How Can the Results of Teaching Be Measured? 
TESTS 


Written and oral tests may be given from time to time to ascertain 
whether the student has learned the material covered. However, written 
tests are sometimes taken over-seriously by adults, and effective measure- 
ment by them is impossible in these instances. Where the attitude of the 
learner toward written tests is favorable, they provide an effective means of 
determining the quantity and quality of learning. 

Oral tests are usually not so formidable to the learner and may be 
conducted on a question-answer basis. However, even these tend to for- 
malize the learning process, with resultant disadvantages. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


The questionnaire method is often employed with adults. If well de- 
veloped, a questionnaire will provide opportunity for indicating general 
reactions to the material covered as well as reactions to specific portions of 
the material. A summary of the group’s answers may not only provide an 
evaluation of the instruction but may offer guidance in developing other 
training programs. 


MEASURING THE ATTITUDE AND CONFIDENCE OF THE LEARNER 

The teacher who observes his students carefully throughout the pro- 
cess of instruction often will not need the results of a test or questionnaire 
to determine the results of the teaching. Step by step, if proper learning 
has occurred, the students will by their attitude and response reflect increas- 
ing confidence. All testing devices have their places, but this evaluation by 
the instructor is the best and most direct method available. 
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THE TRANSFER PROBLEM 


By H. A. DAVIS 


On the advisability of employee transfers there has long been a serious conflict 
of opinion. One school of thought has stubbornly insisted that transfers are unde- 
sirable and impede production; others have contended just as adamantly that they 
result in a more stable and flexible working force, hence in increased production. 
While the author of this article is admittedly an adherent of the latter view, he has 
set both sides of the case down point by point and permits the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. 


N addition to a multiplicity of “war-born” problems, management is 

faced with the perennial problem of inter- and intra-departmental em- 
ployee transfers. ‘The perplexing question that confronts us here is: Does 
greater efficiency result from training the employee for a single occupation 
and keeping him there or from stimulating his work interests progressively 
through transfer? 

The transfer problem has long been a disputed subject. ‘There are 
some who feel that nothing is to be gained by transfers and that most em- 
ployees would prefer to remain on one job or in one department. ‘They 
feel that transferring merely aggravates the labor turnover problem. Others 
insist that transferring is one of the most useful devices by which manage- 
ment can properly adjust the employee to the work. The transfer function, 
they contend, must be considered an effective tool by which management 
can fit dissatisfied employees into appropriate and acceptable niches in the 
production scheme. 

Generally, transfer policies are conceived by the individual responsible 
for transfers and are formulated in accordance with his views. ‘The subject 
is seldom properly and completely aired or analyzed to the point where rea- 
sonable conclusions may be drawn from obvious inferences. 

It might be well at this point to indicate types of transfer concerning 
which, as a rule, no controversy exists. They are: 

1. “Management” transfers necessitated by lack of work in one section 
of a plant or department, or a critical labor shortage in another. 

2. Individual transfers made in recognition of outstanding ability or 
merit; the transfer in this case is effected in conjunction with promo- 
tion. 

3. Transfers necessitated by initial misplacement of employees. 

4. Transfers made in cases where the employee has accepted work out 
of his skill classification to await a suitable opening. 


or 
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Transfers made where the employee has taken supplementary train- 
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ing since his hiring date to qualify for placement above his present 
classification. 
In the aforementioned instances, it is commonly agreed that transfers are 
advisable. 

Transfers about which general controversy exists are, in the main, 
those within the beginner or unskilled labor stratum. Requests to relocate 
are infrequent from employees who possess high skill in any craft or 
occupation. 


The negative and affirmative contentions on transfer follow: 


THE NEGATIVE 

In most instances, the reason given for a request to transfer within 
the beginner stratum is unsound and usually due to natural human insta- 
bility or to a feeling that “The grass is always greener in the other fellow’s 
yard.” Most of the reasons expressed by individuals desiring to transfer 
are superficial and should not be considered too seriously. 

There is no assurance that the employee, once transferred, would per- 
form any better in the new department than he was performing in the old— 
if as well. 

If foremen and department heads are constantly requested to release 
employees merely because the employees desire a change, it will become 
impossible for them to meet predicted schedules as a result of this contin- 
uing depletion of personnel. 

If it becomes known that transfers are readily effected, employees will 
eventually feel that a transfer is the worst that can befall them and that, 
in any case requiring disciplinary action, they can evade justified punish- 
ment merely by requesting and receiving a transfer. Incidentally, foremen 
and department heads frequently feel that transfers offer a simple means of 
ridding a department of undesirable employees. ‘They are hesitant to 
accept a transferred employee, being convinced that the individual has 
failed miserably in some other department and is being shifted to evade 
dismissal. Once supervisors learn that it is possible to transfer undesirable 
employees, this fact will be taken advantage of and used as a means of 
reducing their rate of labor turnover. 

If an employee applies for a transfer and is refused, he will undoubt- 
edly become dissatisfied for the duration of his employment and, probably, 
will eventually resign. 

For each transfer effected, the organization is required not only to 
train the transferred individual for his new job but to train his replace- 
ment as well. 
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Finally, the main purpose of an organization is production, and every 
other consideration should be subordinate to that. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 

Considering the organization as a whole, no depletion of manpower 
results from employee transfers. 

Initial placement is based upon written and oral statements of the 
applicant, analyzed in conjunction with the results of an interview by an 
individual trained in this type of work. If 50 per cent of all applicants 
in the beginner and unskilled bracket are placed correctly through this 
process, it may be said that an employment department is doing an excep- 
tionally satisfactory job. Consequently, this leaves 50 per cent to be ad- 
justed later by transfer. (If placement tests are utilized by the employment 
department, the percentage of properly placed employees would probably 
be increased.) 

Once the individual has been initially placed, there begins a gradual 
process of orientation. He performs his job more or less satisfactorily, but 
at the same time, out of natural curiosity, he observes the routines and 
procedures of nearby operations. It is possible that he will notice a type 
of work being performed which at the time of his application for employ- 
ment he had no idea might be available. Perhaps he has had experience 
in this type of work but has made no mention of it in his application. 
Obviously his next step is to apply for a transfer if this work appeals more 
to him than that which he is presently engaged in. In brief, the process 
of orientation may in innumerable cases reveal natural employment out- 
lets; and where such is the case, transfer should be seriously considered. 

A department gains, on an average, as many employees by transfer 
as it is required to release. In this process, it is able to eliminate employees 
who are not particularly contented in their present jobs, and in turn re- 
ceives workers who desire to enter the department. 

Approximately 80 per cent of work performed in the average organi- 
zation requires more or less equal skill and ability. It is to be expected 
that workers in these jobs will, within a moderate length of time, acquire 
a definite “in-the-rut” feeling. A planned rotation of these employees will 
stimulate work -interest and keep them satisfied for longer periods. Trans- 
fer serves thé employee as an “escape valve” from the monotony of routine 
jobs. 


A FLEXIBLE WORKFORCE 


A liberal transfer policy eventually creates a mobile, flexible crew. In 
an emergency, employees who have been transferred may be released tem- 
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porarily from their new jobs to alleviate labor shortages in other parts of 
the plant. Layoff problems are greatly reduced, since employees can be 
shifted from one labor area to another more readily. Seniority in layoff 
and rehiring is simplified, because it can be computed on a company-wide 
basis for the great majority of employees who perform varied duties. 

Finally, 99 per cent of the time it is better to transfer an employee 
than to lose him, since in the latter case two jobs must be filled: the job 
he would have transferred to and the one vacated by his resignation. 


* * * * * * 


In the opinion of the writer, the affirmative contentions outweigh by 
far the negative. Most of the negative points appear to be based on a lack 
of confidence in the ability of the transfer unit to maintain proper control. 
Probably the best means of justifying the support given the affirmative 
view is to answer all common objections. It is desired to point out here 
that the writer realizes transfers are inadvisable in certain cases. For ex- 
ample, it is unwise to transfer a worker who has had personal disagreements 
with a supervisor. The transfer should be postponed until all differences 
have been “patched up.” Also, individuals afflicted with “chronic trans- 
feritis” must be cured of this malady in its early stages. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 

Let us consider the objection that the grass is always greener in the 
other fellow’s yard. ‘To use this as a stock answer to the majority of trans- 
fer requests is to ignore totally the fact that individuals do tire of repetitive 
work and that “variety is the spice of life.” 

It is claimed that there is no assurance the employee will perform any 
better in the new job. ‘Yhis may be true, but the very fact that the em- 
ployee has requested the change stimulates him to make good and to prove 
to all concerned that his request was justified. 

The allegation that foremen cannot meet established seleelbiilen because 
of depletion of the workforce due to transfers is not confirmed by experi- 
ence. Departments receive as well as give, and each department is on the 
long end of the exchange. 

It is contended that disciplinary measures are evaded by transfer. Here 
the supervisor is more concerned with his pride than with the general inter- 
ests of the company. Instances of disciplinary evasion would soon be dis- 
covered by the department responsible for transfer, and the transfers pre- 
vented. ‘To allow sporadic misuse of transfers to affect the transfer policy 
would be to allow the “tail to wag the dog.” 

The claim that transferring is merely a shifting of undesirable em- 
ployees is based solely on a lack of reliance on the judgment of those per- 
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forming the transfer function. Most undesirable employees soon come 
to the attention of the personnel department (where the transfer unit is 
obviously located), and this department would not deliberately negotiate a 
transfer for such workers. It is true, however, that an employee may fail 
miserably in one department and become a great asset in another. 

It is unlikely that an employee will become dissatisfied when transfey 
is refused if the interview is conducted pleasantly and the reasons for re- 
fusal are outlined in detail to him. 

It is claimed that each transfer requires training of two individuals. 
Any training period that may be required, especially in the beginner and 
unskilled classifications, is extremely brief. And since the loss of an em- 
ployee when transfer is refused (in the infrequent cases where such loss 
occurs) usually requires the procurement of two employees, it is obvious 
that the training problem is much simpler than the procurement problem— 
particularly at the present time. 


In brief, if production is the main objective of an organization, its 
maximum will not be attained until all round pegs are in round holes 
and square pegs are in square holes. 


“Junior Specialist Corps” 


HE plan of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., for em- 

ployment of high school students part-time is one that merits the attention 
of any manufacturer who is engaged in the production of war materials and 
faced with a shortage of manpower. 


When it became evident that production of war materials at the Alexander 
Smith plant might be seriously hampered by a shortage of skilled personnel, 
the problem was discussed with the local board of education by the company 
and a workable plan evolved. It was decided to start the experiment in a 
logical place—the testing laboratory. 

Four boys and one girl—all 17 years of age—are working after school as 
chemical testers in the products control section of the Alexander Smith labora- 
tories. The students were selected from among the 10 ranking highest in science 
courses. They were given special aptitude tests and had to undergo rigid 
physical examinations to insure their ruggedness for both school and work. 
Thus was born the “Junior Specialist Corps,” designed to give importance and 
impetus to the participation of youth in the war effort. The plan may be the 


forerunner of a nation-wide movement to enlist the youth of the country in the 
war effort. 


Do the kids like their work? They are unanimous in their enthusiasm, 
because they can put into practice what they are learning in school; be paid 
well for their work—they make from 45 to 50 cents an hour; and at the same 
time aid the industrial war effort. 


—The Journal of Commerce 10/19 / 42 
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LABOR RELATIONS ASPECTS OF TRAINING 


By THOMAS F. MORAN 


Assistant Chief, Apprentice-Training Service 
Bureau of Training 
War Manpower Commission 


Unless proper precautions are taken, the “quick training” programs of wartime 
may arouse resentment among veteran employees, many of whom are jealous of 
their craft status and fearful of the effect of mass inductions on future employment. 
Mr. Moran prescribes two remedies: adoption of a training supplement to the 
bargaining agreement, and organization of a joint in-plant training committee. 
In this article he quotes training clauses which have been accepted by bargaining 
agencies, describes how the joint committees are organized and operated, and 
defines the scope of their responsibility and the limits of their authority. He also 
considers some of the training devices which have proved successful in adjusting 
new employees to their jobs and to fellow workers. 


TRAINING program is successful only if it brings results in terms of 

production. And if production is to be obtained from it, new work- 
ers must be adjusted to those already on the job as well as to their work. 
When Foreman Jones is called upon to direct a gang of workers who are 
almost entirely inexperienced, he must understand and accept the situation 
in which he finds himself. Similarly, the older operators must accept the 
newcomers and provide what help they can. 

In this field, an agreement between the union and the company on the 
subject of training and a joint labor-management committee, established to 
formulate the training program as well as to assist in its Operation, must 
function, and function effectively. A training director must make use of 
these devices if he is to secure the in-plant cooperation and stability neces- 
sary to effective operating programs—and get production. 


VARIETY OF PROBLEMS 


Formulating and operating training programs for war production pur- 
poses creates many types of problems, which will vary by type of manufac- 
ture carried on. Those which will arise in a non-union plant will be differ- 
ent from those in a union plant; and, in a union plant, the type of bargain- 
ing agency with which the company has to deal will have a bearing. 

While these problems are not, generally, too serious, some attention 
must be given to them. From them stem many of the minor dissatisfactions 
out of which big explosions burst. 

This does not mean that it is necessary to waste time in endless discus- 
sions of how new workers should be inducted and trained, what they should 
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be paid, and what their position in respect to the bargaining unit should 
be. A careful action program is the common means of approach, for experi- 
ence has shown that if everyone understands what is being done, how it 
will be done, with whom, when, and at what rates of pay, many of the 
individual “gripes” which may develop into employer-employee difficulties 
will be forestalled 

Shops which have bargaining agreements differ widely in their manner 
of working out arrangements covering the influx of new workers. ‘The 
arrangements may be very general or very precise, but the procedure of 
securing understanding on them is roughly divided into two phases: the 
formulating period and the operating period. 


FORMULATING TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In the formulating period, the regular bargaining procedure may be 
involved. ‘The regular bargaining agreement may prevent the employer 
from instituting the dilution of skills now required for war production or 
penalize him for doing so. If this is the case, supplements to the bargain- 
ing agreement will foster understanding and recognition of the new war- 
time training procedure. 


TRAINING SUPPLEMENTS TO BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 


In setting up a supplement to the bargaining agreement, opportunity 
is provided for employer and employees to work jointly toward the common 
end of better understanding and cooperation after the program is installed. 
A simple device, which is working successfully in hundreds of cases, is the 
joint in-plant training committee. ‘This is not a mere advisory body. It 
is a group representing management and labor, which draws up the work 
classifications for the training program and develops a common understand- 
ing of its purposes. It provides a short-cut for settling the differences 
between the regular bargaining agreement and the war requirements of the 
new training system. It acts as a preventive device also, since it can fore- 
see and meet in advance many of the labor relations difficulties which may 
arise from the training program. 


Rather than include all the details of the training program in the sup- 
plemental agreement itself, one means is to provide for the committee in a 
brief auxiliary statement to the bargaining agreement establishing the train- 
ing committee and setting forth its functions. Such a supplement should 
also make provision for development of the various details of the training 
program, for if it does not, the union may feel seriously concerned at being 
left out of decisions on which it feels constrained to bargain. An example 
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may be seen in the following supplementary agreement between a Midwest 
stecl company and its union: 

In order to expedite training of workers for war production, the undersigned 
parties do hereby agree as follows: 

1. The Company and the Union agree to the appointment of a Committee of 
equal numbers of representatives to sit as a joint committee on plant training 
problems. 

2. Special rules, hours, wages, seniority, and other working conditions, if not 
otherwise covered in the bargaining agreement, shall be determined by the 
joint committee subject to ratification by the parties hereto, 

It has always been the policy of this Company to do all of its manufacturing 
work in the plant of the Company, and the Company does hereby agree that it will 
not continue production work in the school any longer than is absolutely necessary. 

This agreement may be renewed or terminated during negotiations for the renewal ° 
of the bargaining agreement. 


THE USE OF A JOINT IN-PLANT TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Such a joint committee provides a mechanism for determining the vari- 
ous arrangements required for the training program. It can distinguish 
between the new program and the limiting items of the old bargaining 
agreement, making tentative adjustments where necessary. It can work out 
the suggested wage rates and the periodic rate increases for trainees. ‘These 
provisions can be readily set down in the outline of the training program 
to which the committee, speaking for the union and for the employer, can 
give joint approval in a semi-authoritative manner. 

But the committee cannot be expected to do too much detail work. 
It cannot and should never be expected to handle the actual job of the 
employer or the person charged by the employer with responsibility for 
training. It cannot make the actual job breakdowns for training purposes, 
although it should know how such breakdowns are made and should be 
familiar with the way in which they are used in instructing the direct 
workers. Its members are usually workers, and they have a productive job 
to do individually. 

As a committee on training, the group is a determining work-unit. It 
proposes and outlines a training program. It approves and suggests action 
to be taken on that program. Later it meets at stipulated intervals or 
at call to check on the results of the training. 

Moreover, this committee acts as a “safety valve,” affording protection 
against undetected weak spots. As a reviewing, advising, and recommend- 
ing agent, it aids the training director or supervisor in his work of running 
the training program. Sometimes it has authority to discipline trainees who 
do not fulfill the conditions of their training. In general, however, its 
functions are different from those of committees organized on an industry- 
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wide basis, where persons in training move from job to job under different 
employers and the committees perform more of the actual work of a train- 
ing director. 

Care should be taken not to overestimate the joint in-plant training 
committee’s work. Conversely, its valuable functions should not be under- 
estimated. It charts a course, checks to see that the course is being followed, 
revises direction when necessary, and serves as a prime “safety valve.” 


PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


In the case of some craft unions, it may appear that the establishment 
of many new specialized classifications will tend to destroy the all-round 
craft, for which the union has gained recognition over many years of bar- 
gaining. In some cases, of course, the results of the last war will be cited 
in support of this view. Protective devices may be necessary in such 
instances. 

Protective devices may be clauses in the bargaining or supplementary 
training agreement which indicate that the company and the union are 
setting up new specialized work classifications for war purposes—classifica- 
tions which will be discontinued at the conclusion of the war. Occasion- 
ally the new job classifications carry a war title, such as “war emergency 
workers.” (See Emergency ‘Trainee Card shown on page 734). In some 
cases the clauses go further by setting up a carefully devised apprenticeship 
system where none existed before, or continue an established apprenticeship 
system, indicating that it is the regular method of training for the cralt 
or trade. The apprentice-training program is being skeletonized for war 
purposes; but, in general, the fact that it continues to exist is evidence that 
the craft or trade is still recognized. ‘This gives weight to the argument that 
“quickie” training is intended for war purposes only. The following part 
of a clause on recognition is from the bargaining agreement between a drop 
forging firm and one of its unions: 

The Management AGREES that in employing workers to undertake the tasks 
relinquished by the Die Sinkers, it shall advise all such employees of the terms of 
this Agreement, that all such employment be conditioned upon acceptance of this 
Agreement and that upon termination of the national war program it shall do every- 
thing necessary to restore to the International Die Sinkers’ Conference the jurisdiction 
and collective bargaining recognition and rights enjoyed in the Company's sphere of 
operation by that organization prior to any dilution as herein provided. 

Some union groups, particularly those which resemble the older guild 
systems, find it desirable to make a separate “duration” bargaining agree- 
ment covering the training of specialized workers. This is in addition to 
the regular agreement. 

In general, however, fear of the future has tended to decrease as the 
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war progresses and the magnitude of the task before us is made clear. ‘The 
more exhaustively the cummittee goes into the details of the situation, the 
less difficulty the company will experience in later operation of the inten- 
sive quick training program.” As a result of his work on the committee, 
each member will understand the program more thoroughly. 

In some cases the bargaining agency does not feel particularly con- 
cerned about the training of many new specialized workers or “the up- 
grading procedure.” But even in these cases, it is common for individuals 
who are a part of the bargaining agency to become worried later on, feel- 
ing their own positions or own fields of work are being swept out from 
under them because they, too, must work at their highest skill in a fairly 
specialized manner. In such cases, it has been found useful to work out 
the training program jointly, even where no supplement to the bargaining 
agreement is actually necessary. 


WHAT ABOUT WAGE RATES FOR TRAINEES 

As the war progresses, more and more of the new workers will be totally 
inexperienced except for pre-employment training. ‘This means that trainee 
wage rates, as established by the committee described above and approved 
by the union and employer, will tend to become the starting rate for all 
workers. Consequently time spent in establishing such wage rates and, if 
necessary, in securing approval of them from the War Labor Board, will be 
time well spent. 

Otherwise, as is already beginning to be apparent in some cases, disputes 
of formidable proportions are bound to occur, More frequent increases 
for trainees in smaller amounts may help. In some instances, adjustments 
may be required by re-analysis of the various classifications or in terms of 
similar occupations and industries. Generally, however, continued analysis 
of the actual progress of trainees and quick upgrading to the regular work- 
ers’ rate as soon as they can give evidence of ability is a desirable practice. 
This practice should be clearly understood in advance by all. Make it a 
part of the training program agreed upon by the employer and the union. 
An example of one way of handling this wage situation may be seen in the 
following clause on upgrading from a trainee agreement between a Cleve- 
land firm and one of its unions: 


Rate schedules for individuals who are upgraded may be graduated to allow for 
skill as it is acquired. Workers may be upgraded to or hired for jobs at less than 
indicated starting or hiring rates of those jobs when agreed upon by Joint Committee. 

Rates of pay of upgraded workers and workers hired to replace upgraded workers 
will be reviewed and considered for revision at six-month intervals. Such revision to 
allow for gradual increasing to going rates on the basis of increased skill and experi- 
ence. 
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OBTAINING GENERAL PLANT PERSONNEL UNDERSTANDING 


Whatever the means of obtaining agreement on the program, individ- 
uals who were employed previous to the development of the agreement must 
be participants. ‘They must know the program and actively engage in it, 
if it is to be entirely successful. Drawing them into the program at its 
inception is not enough; they must be an enthusiastic part of it. We can- 
not depend on the grapevine to keep us abreast of incipient problems. Con- 
sequently, as the program operates, the training committee has the further 
task of seeing that the system works. The training itself should be examined 
from time to time to see whether it is effective. Revisions may be required; 
and, in that case, the committee will reflect the attitude of the workers and 
the management toward the changes. Its advice to the person responsible 
for the plant training may, in a measure, be made a morale measuring stick 
on training matters. ‘The influence of its members individually in the shop 
or on the job can make or break a training program. 

Despite all possible care in seeing that all groups understand and gen- 
erally agree to the need for the production worker training, much of the 
“Go ahead and do it, we'll judge it as you proceed” attitude may exist, and 
some of this scepticism must be counteracted before the program begins. 
Clashes between the training personnel and the production personnel are 
too common. In some cases, other groups become involved, such as the 
engineering department or the personnel department itself. If possible, of- 
ficial understanding of the place of the training department in the produc- 
tion picture should be obtained. Informal relationships can be fostered 
around the conference table or at luncheons. 


RELATIONSHIPS IN OPERATING THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


In the operating phase, the trainees themselves present a “relations” 
problem, which is ordinarily handled in the necessarily all-too-brief induc- 
tion or orientation periods. ‘These new workers enter employment with no 
training at all or with some pre-employment training. ‘They may be the 
very young and the very old, the untutored and the educated. ‘They repre- 
sent all races and creeds, and are of both sexes. 


Apparently the best way of handling this situation in terms of actual 
production training is through some sort of manual which the employee 
can carry with him. He is frequently given—in addition to statements on 
company policies, safety rules and other general instructions on the layout 


of the plant, etc.,—a brief explanatory booklet on his training program, his 
wage rate, his place in the company’s production program, his status and 
what he can expect if he is successful in his training. He may even have a 
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traince card, similar to those used in a number of West Coast shipyards, a 
copy of which is shown on the following page. 


TRAINING DEVICES WHICH AID IN UNDERSTANDING 


Immediately after his preliminary induction and pre-production train- 
ing, the worker can be and frequently is provided with a job instructor, 
who may or may not be his foreman or leadman on the job. Ele needs 
continual attention while he is adjusting himself to his new surroundings 
and to his new work. Many noticeable complaints undoubtedly stem from 
hired but idle or undirected hands. 

Additional assistance may be given the worker by providing him with 
a card or a sheet which outlines the job he is responsible for, indicating 
the steps he must perform, how each must be done, what materials, 
machines or tools he must use. Some companies use a job “step” card, 
which is given to the employee only after he has been instructed on the 
job. Others paste above or on the machine or operation the instructions 
and steps. 


PICTURES ON THE WALL 


Some firms use pictures of the steps to be performed. ‘These mechanical 
“pattern” type devices are frequently very valuable in adjusting the new 
worker to his job. He can see his results, his progress, and be satisfied 
with his success. This type of device has been used, for example, by the 
John Weitzel Manufacturing Co., Wichita, Kan., subcontractor on parts 
for Beech Aircraft Corp., at the suggestion of an in-plant training technician 
of the apprentice-training service. In the job of assembling metal root ribs, 
production was quite siow because workers found it difficult to learn the 
various complicated sequences in which the various parts of the rib are 
riveted together. A full-size picture of the rib, with parts numbered in se- 
quence and a flow line drawn from number to number, was placed in front 
of each work station, and it has been reported that this resulted in a pro- 
duction increase of 300 per cent in go minutes. After the workers had 
learned the sequence thoroughly, the panels were discarded to be used only 
when other inexperienced workers came on the job. 

In using these devices it is not necessary to go too deeply into the mo- 
tion economy involved to produce rather unusual results. Simple common- 
sense devices can be evolved on the job itself. Checking against a standard, 
sceing one’s own improvement, “clicking’--these are basic to the worker's 
relations on his job. They are a definite part of the operating training 
system. Kept flexible to meet changes in design or operation, these methods 
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EMERGENCY TRAINEE PROGRAM 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 
25th day of January, 1943, by and between the Kaiser 
Co., Inc., VANCOUVER YARD, hereinafter called the em- 
ployer, and the INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Ma- 
CHINISTS, VANCOUVER LopceE 1374, hereinafter called 


the Union. 
WITNESSETH: 

1. It is agreed and understood that members of the 
Union who are granted permission to learn the various 
classifications of the trade must comply with the rules 
as contained herein, 

2. The trainee shall be qualified employee acceptable 
to the Employer and to the Business Representative of 
the Union. He shall be selected from among the help- 
ers already employed in the yard. It is further agreed 
that such mutual approval shall not be withheld except 
for just cause. 

3. It is agreed and understood that when the Union 
is unable to furnish sufficient numbers of mechanics, 
the Employer may select men from among members 
of the Union employed in the yard to train for such 
classification as the demand may require. Such mem- 
bers shall receive a dated card from the office of the 
Union, which they must have on their persons at all 
times and must show upon request of Shop Steward. 
Failure on the part of the man in training to produce 
said card may result in having his training oppor- 
tunities revoked immediately. 

4. It is agreed and understood that only a sufficient 
number of men will be trained in this classification, 
the number of said men to be determined jointly by 
the Employer and the Union. Men in training will 
not be permitted to transfer from one yard to another 
unless agreeable to both the Employer and the Union, 
5. It is agreed and understood that the trainee se- 
lected will be assigned to production in the yard, and 
the Employer and the Union acknowledge the right 
of the trainee to do work necessary to qualify him as 
a Journeyman. 

6. It is further agreed that groups of trainees shall 
be assigned to different gangs operating in the yard 
under the Union’s jurisdiction. The Job Training 
of these trainees will be the direct responsibility of 
the leadman. If it is deemed advisable to place a 
group of trainees under a Production Trainer, not less 
than ten (10) men shall be assigned to this trainer 
and their job training will be his responsibility. The 
Production Trainer shall be a qualified mechanic ac- 
ceptable to the Employer and the Union. He shall 
be paid leadman’s wages. 

7. It is agreed that all leadmen or production train- 
ers shall be given Job Instruction Training. 

8. This Emergency Training Program shall be car- 
ried on in cooperation with the War Production Train- 
ing and its facilities. The course content of any classes 
set up will be governed by the requests and needs of 
the department for which the worker is being trained. 

9. This training program shall be for a period of 6 
months, 180 calendar days. When a man has been se- 
lected as a trainee he shall be paid at the rate of $1.05 
per hour for the first 60 days, $1.10 per hour for the 
second 60 days, and $1.15 per hour for the third 60 
days, after which he shall receive journeyman’s scale. 

It is agreed that if in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment Head and Business Representative of the Union 
at any time during the training period the trainee 
shows a lack of aptitude, interest or ability and _ per- 
forms poorly on the job then he shall be returned to 
the status of helper without discrimination. 

As an incentive to the worker, if, at any time during 
his training period in the opinion of the Department 
Head and the Business Representative of the Union 
the trainee has demonstrated his interest by taking 
supplementary instruction on his own time, and _ has 
demonstrated his aptitude and ability by perforraance 
of the job, he shall thereupon be promoted to a jour- 
neyman’s rating and receive journeyman’s pay. 
in the opinion of the Department Head and Business 
Representative of the Union the trainee has not quali- 
fied at the end of the training period but shows prom- 
ise, the training period may be extended not to exceed 
thirty (30) days. 

10. During any reduction in force no man in train- 
ing shall be permitted to take the place of any me- 
chanic in the classification for which he was trained. 

11. When the National Emergency ceases to exist, 
or it is mutually agreed between the Union and _ the 
Employer that there is a sufficient number of qualified 
men available, this Agreement shall be null and void. 


——_— 
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have aided considerably in effective adjustment of workers to speedy pro- 
duction. 


CLASSES AID IN ADJUSTMENTS TO NEW JOBS 


In many cases schoolroom instruction may be given either on or off 
company time on the technical items of the work. ‘This portion of the 
training program aids in bringing the new workers together. ‘Through class 
instruction as a group and in a group they do, learn, and become adjusted 
to one another. Ordinarily they are in classes with other workers doing 
jobs similar to those to which they are assigned. ‘This, in itself, allows 
them to identify themselves with their work more quickly, in terms of other 
people engaged in it. 

The Plomb ‘Tool Company, Los Angeles, it is said, cut rejects and 
spoilage 81 per cent in 30 days by providing classroom instruction in the 
use of micrometers for women employees. Classroom instruction offers 
a means of conveying to the worker the details and whys of the job, instruc- 
tion in which would be too time-consuming if given at the actual work- 
place. However, it is probably true that the closer to the job the classroom 
instruction is, the more effective its concrete results can be. 


PROGRESSION AND WOMEN 


Another problem which causes some confusion, unless there is agree- 
ment in advance, is the progression by seniority from one job to another. 

Where women are to be used, provision must be made to break the 
formerly well-understood promotional sequence by establishing two proced- 
ures, one for women and another for men. The women should be allowed 
to by-pass the jobs suited to men, and the men to by-pass the jobs suited 
to women. An example of this method of handling the problem of women 
and men in heavy industry may be seen in the following items from a 
supplement to a bargaining agreement in a steel concern: 


A. 
The agreed-upon schedules of pay currently in effect shall apply to women as 
to men; as shall the 1942 Agreement, except as herein modified. 


B. 

When a man is displaced from a job by a woman he shall be paid for the work 
to which he has been displaced at the rate of the work from which he was displaced 
excepting if the rate of the new job is higher, then he shall be paid the higher of the 
two rates. 

C. 

A woman shall be permitted to circumvent such jobs in a line of progression 
which she is physically unable to do in order to progress to jobs she is able to do; 
and a man shall be permitted to circumvent women’s jobs in the same manner. 
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It has been reported that, for the duration, crané operation jobs in the 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Company have been withdrawn from the line ol 
progression. ‘They are now women’s positions, while the former crane oper- 
ators have been moved to other positions suitable for males only, continu- 
ing to draw their regular rates of pay unless the new work provides higher 
returns. 


REDUCING COMPLAINTS 


Individual complaints about progress, wage rates, prejudice, and all the 
other irritants which may arise when new workers are trying to adjust them- 
selves can be handled more effectively if all parties concerned have made 
effective use of the facilities which already exist within the plant. ‘The 
trainee must have someone to whom he can bring his questions. Minor 
grievances can be adjusted if shop stewards and foremen are thoroughly 
acquainted with the training procedure. Both can adjust difficulties, the 
majority of which need never become real grievances; and they can be 
provided with background for this work at meetings of the union and the 
foremen, with the joint committee present to discuss the training program 
and answer questions. The Production Drive and other committees can 
help by their familiarity with objectives and methods. 

In addition, the regular foreman-training programs can be utilized 
to arouse interest in the worker-training program. Some of the shorter 
types of specific programs, such as Job Instructor Training or Job Relations 
‘Training promoted by Channing Dooley and Walter Dietz of the Training 
Within Industry Service of the Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission, are particularly useful in bringing about an appreciation of 
training techniques and of the need for the development of good relation- 
ships with new workers. Also of value would be the type of coaching pro- 
gram for shop foremen, shop stewards, or representatives of unions which 
is promoted by C. T. Estes, Special Assistant to the Director of the Con- 
ciliation Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 


REPLACEMENT SCHEDULES 


The revision of training programs to meet the releases required by the 
armed forces is already in progress in many firms. The Manning ‘Tables and 
Replacement Schedules will call for even more careful inspection and over- 
hauling of jobs and of methods of training new workers for them. Mis- 
understandings can easily come about on the “deferment” and “training 
time” problem. Already well publicized is the case of a coal breaker 
machine operator, in whose deferment a local miners’ union became em- 
broiled. The union group was insistent that further deferment of the 
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individual operator was unnecessary. He could be replaced quickly, it 
felt, and without much training from among persons already employed. In 
all such situations the devices mentioned are useful to prevent stoppages 
and voluntary absenteeism and to bring about a better understanding of the 
whole “manning” problem. 


AIDS 


There are many aids for employers and employees in their efforts to 
adjust and train personnel. ‘The Manpower Commission’s Bureau of Train- 
ing has six constituent agencies, each of which is contributing to solving 
training requirements. ‘The training director should get a copy of the 
booklet, Training Services Available to War Industries and Agriculture, 
published by the Office for Emergency Management, War Manpower Com- 
mission, then get in touch with his regional or area Manpower Commis- 
sion Director or Chief of Training. The Conciliation Service and the 
Division of Labor Standards of the U. S. Department of Labor, and the 
Labor Production Division, WPB, and some of the government agencies 
concerned with purchasing war products, can also be of assistance in the 
matter of adjusting new workers to their jobs. Specifically, field consultants 
of the Apprentice-Training Service with offices in your locality can provide 
definite assistance directly. As the subject of joint committees has been 
studied for some eight years, considerable experience and information has 


been secured. It should be put to work now when the need is most ap- 
parent. 


Solving the Workers’ Shopping Problem 


- 
O aid busy war workers who can’t find time to shop, retailers are bringing 
their goods to the workers. Several large department stores have already 

established branches in war plants, while others have similar projects under 
consideration. 

L. Bamberger & Co., a Newark subsidiary of R. H. Macy & Co., has opened 
a unit in the Harrison, N. J., plant of Otis Elevator Co., and has just completed 
arrangements to open another branch at Western Electric’s Kearny, N. J. 
plant. Next week the store will open two more branches in other plants. 

A spokesman for Bloomingdale Bros., of New York, says that his company 
is planning to set up a branch store at the Sperry Gyroscope plant in Lake 
Success, L. I. Negotiations with Sperry officials are in progress. 

A shoe store has been installed in a Paterson, N. J., aircraft plant by a 
subsidiary of Allied Stores Corp. 

The retailers like this new wrinkle in distribution because it gives them 
additional outlets for their merchandise and also because it helps build good 
will for their stores. Employers are for it because they think it may help reduce 
absenteeism. Plant managers have found that it is not unusual for women 
workers to take a day off during the week in order to catch up with their 
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shopping. With a store on the premises, it is hoped that the attendance of 
women workers will improve. 


Because employers are willing to do most anything to cut down the 
absentee rate, they are not charging any rent for the space the stores occupy. 

For the most part, these factory stores are unpretentious affairs consisting 
primarily of showcases and shelves. A large portion of their sales is on an order 
basis, since the stores do not have the facilities at the war plants for carrying 
large inventories. The number of hours and days that they are open varies, 
depending upon the locality and the arrangement made with the manufacturing 
concern. Some stores are open every day of the week, while others are open 
on only one or two days. 

Buyers at these factory stores have the same privileges as those who buy 
at the main outlets. These include the use of charge accounts and delivery 
service. Prices are the same as at the main stores, 


—The Wall Street Journal 5/10/43 


Wartime Role of Employee House Organs 


REVIEW of current employee house organs reveals that these publications 
are pursuing a number of new wartime objectives. Among the most im- 
portant of these are: 

1. Sparking a determination to win the war by helping employees to under- 
stand what the loss of the war would mean to them. 

2. Promoting unity and a sense of team play—explaining how lack of unity 
in other countries has aided the enemy. 

3. Defining the dependence of the military forces on production. 

4. Stimulating practical suggestions for increasing production. 

5. Stressing the need and the importance of reducing time lost as a result 
of layoffs, carelessness, or disregard for safety precautions. 

6. Showing the effects of tool and material waste, and instilling a spirit 
of care and thoroughness on the production job. 

7. Bringing about quick and welcome assimilation of new employees. 

8. Explaining plant restrictions made necessary by war. 

g. Encouraging participation in civilian defense. 

10. Explaining the need for being close-mouthed. 

11. Discussing nutrition, health and recreation, and their relation to the wat 


effort. 
12. Urging employee participation in the purchase of War Bonds and 
Stamps. 


13. Presenting news of individuals, news of men in service and women in war 
work, to improve employee acquaintance in the interest of closer co- 
operation. 

14. Revealing the attitude of management toward its employees. Explaining 
company policies and aims, and defining the place of the company in the 
industry and in the war. 

15. Showing the worker the part he plays in the business and indicating his 
contribution to the war effort. 

16. Encouraging individual pride in accomplishments and thus increasing 
the respect of employees for one another. 

17. Stimulating learning and personal development by presenting informa- 
tion about training courses and other opportunities available to workers. 

18. Familiarizing employees with legislation that may affect their livelihood, 
and teaching them to comprehend the relationship of business to the 
American way of life. 

19. Reporting on research for the future—what it means to after-the-war 
employment—and other plans for employment in peacetime. 


Employee House Organs: Morale Builders for 
War Production Workers (S. D. Warren Co.) 
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GOVERNMENT EFFORTS TO COPE WITH 
JOB DISCRIMINATION 


By DAVID SHER 
Member of the New York Bar 


Spurred by war idealism and by intensified labor shortages, the movement to com- 
bat job discrimination has lately grown apace. As a result of federal and state 
measures aimed at discrimination, racial and other barriers to employment are 
gradually disintegrating, while employers have begun to realize that previously 
proscribed minority groups make satisfactory workers. In this article Mr. Sher 
reviews the principal anti-discrimination statutes and decrees with which personnel 
managers should be familiar and against which they should check their hiring 
procedures, 


HE growth of large-scale enterprise together with the relative decline of 

small independent business is bringing to an acute stage a problem that 
has long been chronic. Upon leaving school—whether primary, secondary 
or university—almost every boy now seeks a job. Rarely does he establish 
his own business, and seldom even does he enter his father’s business. Even 
the one trained for a profession—law, architecture, engineering—now looks 
about not to open an office but to secure a job. Discrimination in em- 
ployment on the basis of inherited characteristics, whether of race, color, 
creed or nationality, often lies athwart his means of livelihood. ‘The dismal 
recurrence of rejected job applications arouses in him mingled feelings of 
frustration and resentment. On the other hand, the traditional right of 
the owner to hire whomsoever he pleases and to run his own business in 
his own way, at least so far as intimate personnel relations are concerned, 
arouses equally strong sentiments. 

In this clash of ambitions and interests, public authority has begun 
to intervene, moving interstitially, as Mr. Justice Holmes once so aptly 
observed in another connection. Recently the movement to abate job dis- 
crimination has been accelerated, sometimes stimulated by war idealism 
and more often prodded by labor shortage expediency. It has usually made 
its first stand in the realm of public employment. ‘The state, as an em- 
ployer, must itself be free from the practice of discrimination before it can 
expect its citizens to obey its edicts against discrimination. Thus, in New 
York it is unlawful to deny, or to aid or incite another to deny, public 
employment to any person because of race, creed, color or national origin. 
Violation is punishable by a fine of $50 to $500. Recently the act has been 
implemented by a provision for administrative enforcement by the state 
and municipal Civil Service Commissions, which are given power to hear 
and determine charges of discrimination on application of the person ag- 
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grieved, and to order the appointment or reinstatement of any such person 
if the charge of discrimination is established. ‘The ban on discrimination 
extends not only to hiring but also to promotion, salary increase and dis- 
missal. A specific provision relating to employment in the school system 
prohibits inquiry into or transmission of the religious affiliation of any 
applicant for such employment. A number of other states, including Kan- 
sas, Ohio, Massachusetts, California, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, have 
statutes generally similar to that of New York. ‘The federal Civil Service 
Act forbids discrimination because of race, creed or color. 

Turning to the field of private employment, we find no legislation 
which forbids job discrimination in all employment generally. Indeed, 
there would be great doubt as to the constitutionality of any such sweep- 
ing legislative mandate and little doubt as to the impossibility of its en- 
forcement. It would strain almost any conception of due process, however 
liberal, and wreck almost any program of administration, however efficient, 
to deny the corner grocer the right to hire his helper from whatever race, 
color, creed or nationality he might desire. But a different situation pre- 
sents itself where the expenditure of public funds or the grant of a public 
franchise is involved. Since there is no discrimination because of race, 
creed or color in the collection of taxes, it has been urged that there should 
be no discrimination in the expenditure of public funds. Likewise, where 
a franchise is given to a utility which in the traditional phrase becomes 
“affected with a public interest,” a distinction can be drawn. Here the free 
play of personal whim, which may be allowed in the realm of private busi- 
ness, may have to yield. So we find both legislative and administrative pro- 
hibition of discrimination by war industries, by contractors engaged in 
public works, and by public utility companies. 


WAR INDUSTRIES 


The most notable instance of government effort to curb employment 
discrimination has occurred in the field of the erstwhile “defense”—now 
“war’—industries. There is no federal statute banning employment dis- 
crimination in these industries, although a number of bills have recently 
been introduced in Congress for that purpose. However, on June 25, 1941, 
the President issued Executive Order No. 8802, in which he declared that 
the success of defense production was threatened by discrimination on 
account of race, creed, color or national origin and reaffirmed the policy 
of the United States against any such discrimination. ‘The order directed 
the contracting agencies of the Federal Government to include in all future 
defense contracts a provision obligating the contractor not to discriminate 
against any worker because of race, creed, color or national origin. ‘The 
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Executive Order established in the Office of Production Management a 
Committee on Fair Employment ‘Practice to receive and investigate com- 
plaints of discrimination in violation of the Executive Order and to take 
appropriate steps to redress any grievances it found to be valid. On De- 
cember 27, 1941, the President promulgated Executive Order No. goo1, in 
which he specifically directed tha all contracts negotiated by the War and 
Navy Departments and the Maritime Commission be deemed to incorpor- 
ate by reference a provision that the contractor and any subcontractors shall 
not discriminate against any person on the ground of race, creed, color or 
national origin. These provisions were subsequently extended by separate 
Executive Orders to other agencies of the Federal Government, including 
the National Housing Agency, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Veterans Administration, Board 
of Economic Welfare, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., and the Office of 
Strategic Services. 


COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


The Committee on Fair Employment Practice has established a num- 
ber of regional offices for the receipt and preliminary investigation of com- 
plaints about discrimination. It has held public hearings in the cases 
which it has considered. Where it has found discrimination, it has directed 
the employer to cease the practice. It has also ordered certain employers 
to discontinue discrimination in the admission of students to defense train- 
ing schools controlled by them. ‘To insure compliance with its orders, the 
Committee has directed employers found guilty of discrimination to file 
monthly reports with it, showing the number and classification of new 
employees, the number and classification of members of the particular 
minority group included therein, and the number and classification of 
such minority group employees who have been promoted. Again, some 
employers have been directed to cease submitting discriminatory specifica- 
tions to employment agencies and have been directed to advise such agen- 
cies that they would employ applicants without regard to race, creed, color 
or national origin. 

The Committee has no penal sanctions available to enforce its orders, 
but it may recommend to the contracting agencies of the government that 
they grant no further contracts to employers who disregard the Committee's 
directions. In addition, the Committee has adopted some general measures 
to effectuate its purpose. It has prevailed upon the major contracting agen- 
cies of the government to write to their major contract holders, requesting 
them and their subcontractors to conform to the Executive Order in their 
employment practices. More recently, the Committee has requested those 
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government agencies to direct contractors to climinate references to race 
and religion from their applications for employment. Originally set up 
as a separate agency responsible directly to the President, the Committee 
was transferred in August, 1942, to the War Manpower Commission. ‘The 
Committee has not been active during the past few months, pending plans 
for its reorganization. 
ROLE OF U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The United States Employment Service has also played a part in the 
effort to eliminate discrimination in war industries. In February, 1942, 
the Director of the Service issued an instruction to all its branch offices 
ordering that the item regarding the religious affiliation of an applicant be 
eliminated from the Service’s records. In July, 1942, the United States 
Employment Service in New York State sent a memorandum to its staff 
declaring that it would withhold service from any employers who include 
discriminatory specifications in their employment orders or who discrim- 
inate in employment on the basis of race, creed, color or national origin 
and that it would also withhold service from labor unions that act as agents 
for employers under closed-shop contracts and whose membership rules 
exclude persons solely because of race or creed. 


NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE ON DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 

A number of states have enacted legislation dealing with employment 
discrimination in war industries. In New York it has been made unlawful 
for any person engaged in the production or distribution of military or 
naval matériel for the State of New York or the Federal Government to 
deny, or aid another to deny, employment to any person on account of 
race, creed, color or national origin. Violation is punishable by a fine of 
$50 to $500. The statute empowers the State Industrial Commissioner 
to enforce these provisions and authorizes him to use his powers of investi- 
gation, inquiry, subpoena and hearing. Actually, however, administrative 
enforcement has been entrusted to the New York State Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Employment, which was appointed by the Governor in 
March, 1941, with the State Industrial Commissioner as Chairman. ‘The 
Committee has attempted to achieve its results by appeal and persuasion. 
It has invoked coercive measures only as a last resort, although its arsenal 
contains several effective weapons. It may not only exercise the power to 
institute criminal prosecution but it may advise the State War Council to 
refuse a request for relaxation of the State Wage and Hour Law to any 
employer engaged in war production who is unwilling to utilize the entire 


available labor supply. 


The Committee, in general, employs the techniques of investigation, 
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correspondence, informal hearings, and, where necessary, formal hearings. 
The Committee acts both on complaints and on its own initiative. Inves- 
tigations are made by the Committee’s trained field representatives, who 
visit the particular plant and note the employees at work there, examine the 
company’s employment records and application forms, and confer with the 
company’s personnel men and other officials. 

The Committee has directed itself not only to discrimination, as prac- 
ticed by employing firms, but also as practiced by auxiliary agencies which 
control the flow of the labor supply into war industries—namely, training 
schools, employment agencies and labor unions. ‘The Committee has 
adopted the view that such auxiliary agencies are embraced by the law, on 
the theory that they may be guilty of aiding discrimination. 

The Committee has reported a measure of success in securing the alter- 
ation of discriminatory hiring policies on the part of companies engaged in 
war work, particularly as respects the employment of Negroes. ‘The Com- 
mittee has also reported success in securing the elimination of the question 


of religion from the employment application forms of a number of con- 
cerns. 


OTHER STATE LAWS 


New Jersey has a statute modeled on the corresponding New York 
law. A similar but somewhat broader statute exists in Illinois. The Illi- 
nois law specifically extends to discrimination practiced by persons engaged 
in the training of employees for war industries. In addition, every em- 
ployer and training school subject to the statute is required to display a 
copy of the statute in a prominent place in the hiring office. The statute 
expressly imposes upon the Department of Labor, the Attorney General, 
and the County Attorneys the duty of prosecuting any violation of the act 
upon the filing of a verified complaint in the office of such agency or 
official. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

Acting on the principle that government may prohibit employment 
discrimination in projects financed by public funds, a number of states have 
enacted statutes prohibiting job discrimination in public works. In New 
York, a statute provides that every state or municipal contract for the con- 
struction or repair of a public structure shall contain a provision obligating 
the contractor and subcontractor not to engage in job discrimination against 
any citizen of the state on the basis of race or color. The law further 
requires the contract to provide that there may be deducted from the 
amount payable to the contractor a penalty of $5 for cach person and each 
day during which the proscribed discrimination has been practiced and that 
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for a second violation the contract may be canceled and all money due 
thereunder forfeited. ‘The New York State ‘Temporary Commission on the 
Condition of the Urban Colored Population, created by the legislature in 
1937, criticized the statute for lack of effective enforcement machinery. The 
duty of enforcement has rested upon the public official who made the con- 
tract, and such official is not only poorly equipped for the task of hearing 
and determining charges of discrimination but is usuallly, and quite natur- 
ally, more interested in the speedy completion of the work than in penal- 
izing the contractor for discrimination. It has been pointed out, too, that 
the statute bars only discrimination because of race or color and does not 
bar discrimination because of creed; that it is limited to citizens of the 
state; that it does not extend to contracts for the furnishing of materials 
or services other than for public works; and that it is aimed only at par- 
ticular acts of discrimination, which are necessarily difficult of proof, and 
not at a policy of discrimination. 


A LOCAL ORDINANCE 


New York City recently adopted a local law forbidding any employer 
under contract with the city for the construction or repair of buildings, 
streets or highways, or for the manufacture or sale of supplies, to refuse 
employment on account of race, creed or color. ‘The law also forbids any 
such contractor to ask, or transmit information concerning, the race, creed 
or color of any employee or applicant for employment. Violations are pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $100 or by imprisonment for not more 
than go days, or both. 

Other jurisdictions which prohibit discrimination in employment by 
contractors engaged in public works are Illinois, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. All these states except Massachusetts 
employ the New York device of striking at discrimination by means of the 
contract itself. Minnesota, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, however, usc 
the broader phrase, “race, creed or color.” Massachusetts refers to “race, 
color, religion or nationality.” 


PENALTIES 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania provide for penalties similar to those 
of New York State. In Minnesota, a violation is punishable by a fine of 
not more than $100 or imprisonment up to three months. In addition, 
cancellation and forfeiture of money due may follow a second violation. 
In Massachusetts, a violation is punishable only by a fine of not more than 
$100. Illinois, while having no provision for cancellation or forfeiture of 
money due, not only authorizes the deduction of $5 per day per person but 
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also provides for a fine of $100 to $500 and imprisonment for 30 to go days, 
or both, and in addition imposes a civil penalty of $100 to $500 recoverable 
by the person aggrieved. 

New Jersey alone provides administrative machinery for enforcement. 
Complaints must be made to the State Commissioner of Labor, who is au- 
thorized to hear and rule on any complaint. His decision is conclusive. 
The penalties of $5 per day, cancellation, and forfeiture of money duc 
follow automatically upon his decision that discrimination has been prac- 
ticed. 

Both the Federal Government and New York State have made it 
unlawful to deprive or threaten to deprive any person of employment in, 
or benefit from, work relief on account of race, creed, color or political 
activity. The penalties for violation are a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment up to a year, or both. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

The New York Civil Rights Law contains a declaration that it is un- 
lawful for any public utility company to refuse to employ any person be- 
cause of race, color or religion. The Commission on the Condition of the 
Urban Colored Population, mentioned above, found in 1938 that the 
statutory ban on employment discrimination was widely disregarded by 
public utility companies. ‘The Commission pointed out that the two prin- 
cipal defects in the statute were lack of enforcement machinery and _ pro- 
hibition of only particular acts of discrimination rather than of the main- 
tenance of a discrimination policy. Until 1942 no penalty was imposed 
for violation of the statute. In 1942, however, the legislature made viola- 
tion of the provision punishable by a fine of $100 to $500 or imprisonment 
of 30 to go days, or both. In addition, an aggrieved person was given the 
right to recover a civil penalty of $100 to $500. In 1942, also, the legislature 
empowered the State Industrial Commissioner to enforce the ban. 

Massachusetts is the only other state which has legislation banning dis- 
crimination in the hiring of employees by public utility companies; and the 
provision of the statute is limited to street railway companies owned, con- 
trolled, operated, or financially aided by the state or any political subdivi-.- 
sion. ‘The statute provides that the application of a citizen of the state 
for employment in any department of such street railway company shall not 
be affected by the applicant’s “national origin, race or color.” ‘The penalty 
for violation is a fine of not more than $100. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
New York State prohibits labor organizations from practicing discrim- 
ination on the basis of race, color or creed in the admission of members or 
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in the designation of members to employers for employment, promotion or 
dismissal. The penalties for violation, which are the same as those prevail- 
ing in the case of public utilities, apply only to the representatives of the 
labor organization personally guilty of the discrimination and not to the 
organization itself. The State Industrial Commissioner was recently given 
power to enforce this ban on discrimination. Under Pennsylvania law, 
any labor organization which denies membership because of race, creed or 
color is not to be deemed a labor organization for the purposes of the 
Pennsylvania Labor Relations Act. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

New York City has a local law prohibiting an employment agency from 
placing an advertisement restricting an offer of employment to persons of 
a particular race, creed or color unless the prospective employer shall have 
specified such restrictions in writing. The law further provides that no 
such advertisement shali be published unless it states the name of the pros- 
pective employer. The law requires each agency to keep for one year any 
such written requests by prospective employers and makes such records 
available to the City License Commissioner. A violation of the law is pun- 
ishable as a misdemeanor, and in addition the License Commissioner may 
revoke or suspend the license of the offending agency. 


CONCLUSION 

Such, in brief, are the principal legislative and executive decrees against 
discrimination in employment. The extent to which they have succeeded 
in achieving their objective is quite another matter. Dean Pound once 
commented on the difference between law in books and law in action. But 
a start has been made; the question of whether it is a sound or false start 
is beyond the confines of this article. Many well-meaning persons think 
it futile to force employees on unwilling employers. ‘They insist that only 
dissatisfaction can result from such a strained relationship. Others believe 
that, while there may be an uncomfortable interim, employers will soon 
recognize that members of previously proscribed groups make excellent 
workers, and the old barriers will thereupon begin to disintegrate. 

Of one thing we may be sure: more, and more again, will be heard 
about this subject, whether in terms of equality of opportunity, or the 
right to work, or freedom to hire. And the problem must not be viewed 
as the exclusive concern of the minority groups themselves, for these minor- 
ity groups comprise a large part of the American community. A matter 
that so vitally affects them affects the whole community. As the contro- 


versy becomes more intense, it may be well to recall Canning’s wise admoni- 
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tion: “Those who resist improvements as innovations will soon have to 
accept innovations that are not improvements. ”: 


TABLE OF STATUTES AND ORDERS WITH RESPECT TO 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 
Public Employment 
United States Code Annotated, Vol. 5, § 681 (e) 
California Statutes 1941, Ch. 243, § 201.5 
Kansas Laws 1941, Ch. 358, § 17 
Massachusetts Annotated Laws, Vol. 4, Ch. 149, $§ 43, 180 
New Jersey Revised Statutes §§11:17-1, 11:22-11; New Jersey Statutes Annotated 
(1939) § 11:10-8 
New York State Penal Law § 514 
New York State Civil Rights Law §§ 4o-a, 41 
New York State Civil Service Law § 14-b 
Ohio Code Annotated (Throckmorton, 1940) §§ 486.11, 486.17, 486.28 
Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated (Purdon, 1942), Title 71, §§ 741.502, 741.906 


War Industries Employment 
Executive Orders of the President of the United States Nos. 8802, goo1, 9116, 9129, 
9221, 9233, 9241, 9253, 9279 
Illinois Statutes Annotated (Jones, Supp. 1941), §§ 22.12 (4) —22.12 (10) 
New Jersey Laws 1942, Ch. 114 
New York State Civil Rights Law §§ 44, 45 
New York State Penal Law § 514 
Public Works Employment 
Illinois Statutes Annotated (Jones, 1934), §§ 22.05-22.12 
Massachusetts Annotated Laws, Vol. g (Supp. 1941), Ch. 272, § 98 B 
Minnesota Statutes (Mason, Supp. 1941) Ch. 5 C § 254-101 
New Jersey Revised Statutes (1937) §§ 10:2-1—10:2-4 
New York State Labor Law § 220-e 
New York City Administrative Code § 343-8.0 
Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated (Purdon, 1941), Title 43, § 153 
Work Relief Employment 
United States Code Annotated, Vol. 18, §61 c, g 
New York State Penal Law § 772-a 
Public Utility Employment 
Massachusetts Annotated Laws, Vol. 4 (1942), Ch. 149, §§ 43, 180 
New York State Civil Rights Law §§ 41, 42, 45 
Labor Unions 
New York State Civil Rights Law §§ 41, 43 
Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated (Purdon, 1941), Title 43, § 211.3 (f) 
Employment Agencies 


New York City Administrative Code §§ B 32-240.0—B 32-243.0 
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GUIDE FOR THE SUCCESSORS OF 
DRAFTED EXECUTIVES 


What fundamental rules should guide executives and supervisors in performing 
their day-to-day tasks and in directing the work of subordinates? Wartime turnover 
in executive positions, and assumption of increased supervisory responsibilities by 
line foremen and upgraded workers, make this question newly important. The 
following check list, compiled by a drafted executive as a guide to his successor, 
deserves a permanent place on the desk of every executive and top foreman. It 
has been adapted for Personnel through courtesy of the Controllers Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Do no detail work, except in rare and extreme emergencies. 
For cach task to be done, make the following decisions promptly. 

(A) What has to be done. 

(B) How it is to be done. 

(C) Who is to do it. 
Then follow up to see that the work is performed accurately and com- 
pletely. 
Analyze every problem on a thorough A-to-Z basis. 
Do not allow work to accumulate. You cannot think clearly and act 
effectively if your desk is loaded with papers and your mind cluttered 
with unsolved problems. Insist upon disposing of each task just as 
fast as it comes up, so that you will not have to handle and re-handle 
the same maticr several times. Keep your desk clear, and stay ahead 
of the game. 
See that papers are filed promptly and efficiently. Cross-reference them 
so that no time will be wasted searching for them when need arises. 
Deliberate slowly and act promptly. 
Maintain a complete and up-to-date list of items to check regularly, 
showing dates when checkups were made. Also indicate on this list 
the reports that should be issued and dates of issuance for follow-up 
purposes. 
Keep a calendar to aid in following up matters not covered in regular 
periodic checkups. Clear this calendar every day. You may find it 
advisable to maintain a separate listing of jobs to be done, devoting 
your calendar to matters that have to be attended to from day to day 
or at specific times. 
Maintain a card file for individuals with whom you have frequent con- 
tact, so that when talking to such individuals you may immediately 
review all matters pending with them. 
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10. 


11. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Keep a folder for your superior officer. Place in this folder any papers, 
reports, etc., which you want to discuss with him. 

Do not permit miscellaneous individuals to impose on your time. Make 
short work of anyone who seeks to gossip. Handle telephone conver- 
sations rapidly—otherwise you will be married to your telephone. 
Where possible, strike an intimate acquaintance with executives of other 
companies. Provide them with whatever helpful information and ideas 
you may have, so that they in turn will be anxious to assist you. 

Visit other organizations to become acquainted with their methods of 
operation whenever possible. 

Get away from your desk from time to time; think about the organiza- 
tion and your problems, and plan future work. Do not work on an 
emergency basis. Make a plan and check with everyone to see that the 
plan is being adhered to. 

Cut meetings and conferences with your associates to the bone by dis- 
cussing only relevant topics. Steer conversation at meetings into chan- 
nels pertinent to the purpose of the meeting. You will thereby save 
considerable time and make your meetings worthwhile. 

Read widely in the literature of your field, and keep abreast of new 
developments. Make extensive use of the business branches of public 
libraries. You will soon acquire the habit of skipping over items not 
of practical value to you. Keep up-to-date on this reading, and do not 
allow reading matter to accumulate. Pass along all reading matter with 
which you are finished to associates or subordinates who might benefit 
from it. 

Keep constantly advised of developments and up-to-date procedures 
in your field by attending conferences of such groups as the American 
Management Association. 

Maintain manuals of standard practices and keep them up-to-date. See 
that all interested individuals receive copies of these instructions. Such 
manuals are also invaluable in training new employees in their duties, 
and in making a direct checkup on the efficiency of various operations. 
Seek short cuts and eliminate unnecessary work. Familiarize yourself 
with what other organizations are doing in developing short cuts and 
dispensing with non-essentials. 

Encourage employees to think about their work and submit suggestions. 
When they do, act upon them as quickly as possible. Discuss the rea- 
sons for rejection with authors of unacceptable suggestions. 

Don’t neglect to praise good work, but don’t become gushy. Criticize 
only in private, and make the individual understand that the sole pur- 
pose of the criticism is to help him or her. 
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22. Create a reputation of reliability for the statements you make. 


Investi- 
| gate before you speak, and remain silent unless you are certain of your 
facts. 


23. Keep in touch with activities of other departments and divisions of the 
t organization. 
’ 24, Consider each expenditure for which you are responsible from the point 
of view of whether or not you would make such expenditure if you 
were spending your own money. 
25. ‘Train an understudy for each key position, so that the work will pro- 
ceed in a normal manner when absences or resignations occur. 





26. Confirm in writing all understandings and agreements of a consequen- 

tial nature. Also record details of important conversations. See that 

these records are filed, and cross-referenced where necessary. ‘They may 
prove invaluable at a later date if disputes on the particular points ] 

arise. 

27. Maintain an employment record card for each of your subordinates; ul 
review these cards from time to time and note individual progress. u 
H 28. Observe the Golden Rule. Treat all subordinates exactly as you would a 
like to be treated if positions were reversed. f 
{ 29. In your leisure time, develop interests distinct from your work. V 
iota’ s 
Nore: Reprints of this check list may be obtained at cost from AMA headquarters. \ 
I 

















COMPANY SELECTIVE SERVICE RECORDS 


By GUY B. ARTHUR, JR. 
Industrial Relations Manager 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Toccoa, Ga. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., has devised a personnel record system which permits 
almost instantaneous analysis of the Selective Service status of its workforce, 
either individually or collectively. In this article Mr. Arthur describes how punched 
cards used for raise and safety records were adapted for this purpose and cites 
some of the breakdowns which are possible under this system. Moreover, he 
points out, the procedure has made the compilation and revision of Replacement 
Schedules a comparatively simple matter. 


peeing last fall Selective Service made it plain that few of Le Tourneau’s 

men between 18 to 38 could be considered essential for very long, even 
though all our production goes directly to the armed forces. ‘This being 
the case, an analysis of the draft status of our total labor force was needed 
at once. Realizing that the draft would present an ever-changing problem 
for the duration, we decided to record this information in some form which 
would permit almost instantaneous analysis at any time. ‘The answer 
seemed to lie in the use of a hand-punched card, such as we had found 
very convenient for raise and safety records, since the Selective Service 
problem required similar periodic analyses of certain basic data. 

On contacting the manufacturers of these cards, however, we found 
that delivery could not be made in less than three months; and so we were 
forced to have our local printer overprint the raise cards. While this has 
been somewhat of a makeshift arrangement, it has proved satisfactory, en- 
abling us to provide the management, the local boards, or the state head- 
quarters with whatever information they require regarding any one ol 
our male employees at any time. In addition, we have some 200 super- 
visors who are constantly asking the draft status of individual subordinates, 
and we have been able to give them such data without disturbing any other 
phase of our personnel setup. The following information can be found by 
glancing at one of these hand-punched cards: 

1. Draft classifications: ‘These are 1-2, I-g, I-4, I-B, II-B, IV-F, ‘T.O., 
T.Y., and O. The first group, I-2, includes all single men with dependents; 
the second group, I-g, all married men without children; the third group, I-4, 
married men with children; the fourth group, II-B, all men who have been 
deferred because of essential war occupation. Group III-B is for those 
deferred because of an essential war occupation and dependents; IV-F, for all 
who have been exempted because of some physical, mental, or moral defect. 
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In the seventh group, ‘T.O., are all those who are over 38 years of age, or 
those who are in class 1-8, or IV-H; in the eighth group, 'T.Y., all those 
who are too young (under 18 years of age); while the ninth group, O., 
includes all others and embraces Class IV-D, ministers, and other classes 
which may be established. 

2. Foremen’s ratings: ‘These are shown by using A for key men; B 
for necessary men for whom replacements, it is estimated, cannot be trained 
in less than a full year; C for necessary men for whom between six months 
and a year will be needed to train a replacement; and D for those whose 
replacements can be trained in less than six months. 

3. Employees numbers: ‘These make it possible to arrange the cards 
numerically in the file through the regular Keysort process. Re-sorting all 
the cards is a matter of minutes at any time. 

4. Draft boards: All 14 draft boards with which we have to deal are 
numbered, and the number of each man’s draft board is shown on his card. 

5. Shift. 

6. The expiration dates for all II-B deferments: ‘These are shown in 
such a way that we can tell at a glance just when any individual’s defer- 
ment will expire. We can also analyze a department, a group, or a section 
of the plant to determine when the deferments for that particular group 
are about to terminate. 

7. The major and sub-departments: As these are all numbered and 
the numbers are shown on the cards, we can quickly pull out the cards of 
all the employees in any one department or sub-department. 

8. The job classification: This is the basis on which we establish elig- 
ibility for deferment. 

g. The occupation number or the number of a major occupation at 
which the individual works. 

Information on each man’s classification and on the draft boards it 
would be necessary to deal with was obtained through a plant census, while 
all the remaining information was gathered from our personnel files. Now 
cards are made out for new employees as they are hired, and a card removed 
because an employee is leaving is placed in a special file for future reference 
or for use in the event the man is rejected by the armed services. 

Each day we pull out the cards of any of our employees whose defer- 
ments are about to expire very shortly. ‘These are then checked to deter- 
mine whether or not there has been some change in the job status of any 
of them which would make it necessary for us to request another deferment. 
In cases where this has been found advisable, we have been able to work 


the problem out with the local board in advance of any definite action on 
its part. 
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Sample of the punched cards used by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., for its draft records. 


Since the manufacturer was unable to supply 


new cards in less than three months, LeTourneau had a local printer overprint the cards used for wage and salary analysis. 
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In vddition, when an employee has been placed in Class I-A or called 
for physical examination, his draft card is immediately pulled. We then 
check to determine whether or not we can request a deferment on the 
basis of the following factors: 

A. Does his particular skill warrant a request for a deferment and how 
long a time does the foreman believe it will take to train a replacement sat- 
isfactorily? We have established a rule to the effect that men in job classes 
A, B, C, or D can be replaced in less than six months. For men in job 
classes E and F replacement training usually requires from six months to 
one year, and for men in job classes G, H, and I, the time is more than a 
year. In addition, of course, we check with the foremen to determine 
whether or not the particular man can be replaced in the regular period. 

Bb. We are next interested in whether the man is doing a good job, and 
we obtain this information by referring to our personnel records, which 
show the employee’s rating by his immediate supervisor every six months. 
In addition, we check with the foreman. 

C. We then determine from our past experience whether or not the 
local board will consider a request of a man of his age, past experience, and 
education. Many times a man with several years’ experience will be found 
in a high job classification, but because he is in a low age bracket, we know 
the local board will not feel that he is sufficiently skilled to require a defer- 
ment for the training of a replacement. 

D. Next we refer to our departmental analysis to determine whether 
or not a deferment is necessary. (Now that we have established a Replace- 
ment Schedule, much of the above investigation has been eliminated since 
the information sought has been already set down on the schedule.) If we 
decided’ to request a deferment, we get out the personnel Kardex file, and 
from this complete a Selective Service Form DSS-42A, which is sent to the 
local board with any additional information about the employee or his 
status which we think will help in arriving at a decision. At the same time, 
we send a notice to the man’s foreman that we have or have not requested 
a deferment. We then punch the man’s draft card for an expiration date 
6o days hence, and note on the card that a request has been sent in to the 
local board. As a result of this punching, the card is automatically pulled 
on the second month following our request; and, if no word has been 
heard from the local board or from the employee, we contact one or both 
of them to ascertain his status. ‘Then we immediately punch the card 
accordingly so that our files are up to date at all times. 


As a result of the above procedure, we can show, for example, the 
men who have been exempted, and whether or not they are over 38 or 
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between 18 and 38 with dependents, in Class IV-F, or in other classes. Or, 
we can show by departments or for the whole plant the men who will be 
called, along with the approximate dates at which they will be called, 
broken down by classes. At times, we are also interested in knowing which 
of our employees are not affected by the draft, and this, too, we can deter- 
mine immediately. In addition, we can pull out all of the II-B men, and 
analyze the group by expiration dates, by possibilities of deferment exten- 
sions, and by the number of replacements we shall have to train over a 
given period of time. 

With this punched card system in operation, it has been a relatively 
simple matter to set up Replacement Schedules for the approval of the 
state Selective Service headquarters. In addition, it will be comparatively 
easy to revise these schedules as time and our requirements demand. Since 
every card is actually pulled and punched any time there is any change in 
a man’s status, the cards are always up to date, and analyses are based on 
current rather than historical information. ‘The local boards and represen- 
tatives of the state headquarters have been well pleased with this setup, and 
in some cases have recommended it to other companies. 


Military Service Allowances for Executives 


“ ENIOR executives entering the armed forces make far greater monetary sac 

rifices than do rank-and-file employees. Should executives be given larger 
supplemental allowances than other classes of employees? An analysis of the 
practices of 251 companies by the National Industrial Conference Board shows 
that in only 18 concerns, or 7 per cent, are senior executives given preferential 
treatment, while an even smaller number, 3 per cent, provide larger allowances 
for junior executives. In contrast, nearly two-thirds of these concerns do not 
differentiate between senior executives and rank-and-file employees, while a 
quarter either have not been faced with this problem or have not yet formu 
lated a policy to cover these cases. The percentage of concerns giving prelfer- 
ential treatment to executives in the payment of military service allowances 
has, however, increased since March, 1942, when it was found that six out of 
221 concerns, or less than g per cent, were tollowing this practice. 


K 


A wide variation was found in the liberality of these special executive 
allowances—10 out of 18 companies consider each case of a senior executive 
individually as it arises. 


—Studies in Personnel Policy No. 52 (National Industrial Conference Board, Inc.) 
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The Foreman’s Handbook. A collec- 
tion of contributions by recognized 
authorities on the various phases of 
the foreman’s responsibilities. Edited 


by Carl Heyel. MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine., New York, 1943. 410 


$3.00. 
Reviewed by A. B. Gates* 


pages. 


T his preface to this manual the 
editor points out: “This handbook 
for foremen was designed to be more 
than the usual book on foremanship. 
It is presented as an authoritative ref- 
erence text that the foreman wiil want 
to keep on hand for frequent consulta- 
tion.” 

In Chapter I 
fies supervision 


Mr. Heyel first identi- 
as a part of manage- 
ment. Then, by a clever job breakdown, 
he not only spotlights the responsibili- 
ties of foremanship but indicates clearly 
the background of knowledge the fore- 
man must acquire if he is to prepare 
himself to meet adequately the respon- 
sibilities of his positions 


Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company. 


This job analysis catalogues the re- 
sponsibilities of a foreman so thoroughly 
and clearly that the resulting outline 
might well form the basis of a confer- 
ence training program on supervision. 
The subsequent chapters, each by an 
author qualified by training and experi- 
enee to speak with authority, treat job 
knowledge and related subjects with 
which the foreman must be familiar if 
he is to fulfil his responsibility as a 
supervisor. 

Despite the unavoidable overlapping 
of some of the subjects treated by the 
various contributors, there is __ little 
needless repetition—an indication that 
the outlining and editing of the mate- 
rial has been well done. 

This book—both the 
comprehensive 


text and the 
bibliographies ineluded 
on each subject—should prove a valua- 
ble reference manual for foremen. It 
should also be of equal or greater prac- 
tical value to personnel men and others 
who are developing or conducting fore- 
man training programs. 





TEACHER TRAINING 


FOR INDUSTRY. 
Lilly. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1942. 


Edited by C. C. Aiken and Scott B. 


144 pages. $1.25. In a concise 


and practical manner this new manual outlines fundamental methods of training teachers 


for national defense courses. 


Teacher-learner relationship, the learning process, job in- 
struction, student participation, skills and tests are among the topics covered. 


The 


procedures described here were developed and have been successtully used by the 
Philadelphia ESMDT Group for Training Industrial Teachers. 


LABOR ARBITRATION: Principles and Procedures. By John A. Lapp. National 


Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1942. 236 pages. 


$3.50. A compact and 


practical guide to the successful arbitration of labor differences. Covers establishment ol 
arbitration machinery, selection of suitable arbitrators, correct procedures to follow, 
preparation of cases, expenses of arbitration, etc. 
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Toward Professional Standards 


Congratulations to Dr. Drake and to you 
for adding another large stone to the foun- 
dation of professional standards for per- 
sonnel executives. Dr. Drake’s article in 
the March, 1943, issue of PERSONNEL gets 
right to the heart of the problem that has 
concerned a number of us for some time 
past. 

IT know there are many successful and 
well-known industrial relations men who 
feel that by our works, not by our adver- 
tising, should we be known. Others will 
charge us with violation of Rule 6 of the 
British Navy: ‘‘Never take yourself too 
damned seriously! ’’ These very criticisms, 
however, indicate a supreme unawareness 
of a trend that threatens to destroy or, at 
the best, undermine the advances that have 
heen made in industrial relations manage- 
ment in the past 30 years. We can point 
to case after case of acceptance of one or 
more of the erroneous assumptions listed 
by Dr. Drake and the disastrous train of 
circumstances that followed. The net result. 
has been that a growing number of top 
managements have relegated the industrial 
relations function to the convenient limbo 
of an employment department or have de- 
cided that a human relations staff activity 
was just another wild idea, tried and found 
wanting. 

IT have interviewed a great number of 
people whose remarks follow lines some- 
thing like this: ‘‘I want very much to 
get into the war effort. Physical limita- 
tions prevent me from taking a manual 
job. TI have no experience or educational 
hockorornd that would qualify me for of- 
fice, technical or supervisory work. How- 
ever, I have always been able to get along 
well with people, and all my friends tell 
me I should be in personnel work.’’ T had 
one young man tell me that he knew he 
would make a good personnel manager be- 
cause he had spent 15 years taking care of 
an aged uncle and aunt who were mentally 
unbalanced! (Sworn statement of the truth 
of this item will be supplied upon request.) 
The tragic part of this case is that, with- 
out any other qualifications, this man has 


recently been given a fairly responsible 
position in a personnel department. 
However, enough of words. Are we going 
to do anything constructive about the sit- 
uation?—-SAMUEL L. H. Burk, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Triumph Explosives, 
Inc. (on leave of absence -as Chief Job 
Analyst, The Atlantic Refining Co.) 


The Manpower Problem: 
Retrospect and Prospect 


Probably the most talked about subject 
in management circles today is the man- 
power problem. We speak of it as though 
it were something new, and yet we have 
had a manpower problem, in one form or 
another, and to one extreme or the other, 
throughout our evolution as an industrial 
nation. In its extremes, the manpower 
problem has been referred to either as an 
unemployment problem or an employment 
problem (i.e., a labor shortage). 

About 1910 we began to recognize a 
growing unemployment problem in this 
country, which we attempted to solve vari- 
ously by the introduction of child labor 
laws, laws regulating the employment of 
women, improvement of educational oppor 
tunities for children, and extension of the 
age limits of compulsory schooling. When 
these means proved insufficient to solve the 
problem, we sought a solution through the 
‘*Share the Work’’ movement of the early 
*30’s. This was followed by such govern- 
mental measures to provide ‘‘made work’’ 
as the ‘CCC, NYA, PWA and WPA. 

Next came enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, designed to spread work 
by making it uneconomical to employ peo- 
ple more than a specified maximum number 
of hours per week. The Act also seeks to 
improve the economic situation of workers 
by establishment of minimum wage rates. 
But it has taken the calamity of a second 
World War to provide a solution to the 
unemployment problem. Today, instead of 
an unemployment problem, we have an em- 
ployment problem. 

Within the last 75 years we have seen 


-p Nowe: Letters and comments by readers of PersecNNEL are welcomed by the editors. 


Names of correspondents or their company affiliations will be withheld on request. 
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the American people turn from agricul- 
tural pursuits as a source of economic se- 
curity to American industry, and from 
American industry to governmental proj 
ects. Now the pendulum has swung back, 
and they are being provided with full em- 
ployment in industry at wages far in ex- 
cess of governmental relief incomes. They 
will continue to look to industry as a source 
of economic security just so long as in- 
dustry is able to provide it for them. This 
is most significant, and realization of it 
should turn all our efforts and thoughts to 
ward maintenance of the present state of 
full employment after the war. Either we 
wili find a way to enable men to earn their 
living in a free enterprise system in com- 
petition with each other, or we will revert 
to the government ‘‘made work’’ and re- 
lief programs of the 1930’s. We must con- 
tinue to encourage technological progress, 
but we must also endeavor to coordinate 
the application of industrial relations and 
personnel policies with this progress. 

New training projects and procedures 
will flow from such innovations as Job In- 
structor Training, Job Methods Training, 
and Job Relations Training. Application 
of the principles which have been em- 
ployed so effectively to integrate and up- 
grade war workers through these training 
methods will materially alter procedures 
not only in industrial educational programs 
but also in our public and private schools, 
colleges and  universities——HAROLD F. 
NortH, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Swift & Company. 


Plea for Incentives 


Considering the rate at which the armed 
forees are making inroads into factory per- 
sonnel, the manpower problem is likely to 
become even more acute in the months 
ahead. Most personnel men, of course, are 
in thorough agreement with the measures 
already being taken to cope with this prob- 
lem—the widespread employment of wo- 
men workers, the extension of training 
programs, the breaking down of race bar- 
riers in hiring, curbing of absenteeism, ete. 
Up to this time, however, far too little has 
been said about the possibility of conserv- 
ing our manpower resources through in- 
creasing the output of the indiv::‘ual work- 
er. Yet the writer is convinced that this is 
the most practicable means of increasing 
our effective labor supply. 

This question is closely allied with the 
problem of management-labor cooperation 
to inerease production, because only 
through such cooperation is it possible to 
obtain a substantial improvement in the 
utilization of our existing productive fa 
cilities. In turn, this involves a satisfac 
tory wage structure and particularly the 
wider use of incentive wage plans. 

Although there have been many examples 
of increased output per man through im 
proved production control and work sim 
plification, the best and quickest results 
have been achieved when the workers have 
been given a direct financial interest in 
increasing production.—Chiecago, Tl. 


“Promotion Depression” 


ROMOTION to a job with a precipitous increase in responsibility and 
salary may induce a severe depression in some persons, according to Dr. 
N. B. Flanagan, quoted in a recent issue of Modern Medicine. Reliable but 
unduly conscientious employees may become so severely depressed when faced 
with promotions that they will prove unable to adjust themselves to the new 
job. Personnel managers will usually recognize workers liable to “promotion 


” 


depression, 


for they are invariably the fastidious individuals who give fussy 


attention to detail. In some cases, their indecisiveness and preoccupation with 
detail amount.to a mild neurosis (folie de doute) which acts as a brake on 
production. Obviously, men who are unable to delegate work to others or who 
cannot reach decisions promptly are unsuitable for promotion. 

















Venereal Disease Control in Industry 


HY should there be a venereal disease control program directed specifically 
* at industrial workers? 

Because venereal diseases are responsible for a significant percentage (no 
one knows just how large) of the go per cent of industrial absenteeism that 
springs from non-occupational diseases and accidents. 

The major part of our country’s population is today in one way or another 
connected with industry. Among the workers there are, on the basis of many 
industrial blood test surveys, in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 cases of syphilis. 
Reliable estimates of the extent of gonorrhea are not available, but it is known 
to strike two or three times more often than syphilis. 


These diseases, then, are important obstacles to full production. Since 
there is no adequate program aimed to reach all our industrial workers today, 
the need for such a program is at once apparent and urgent. 

In this program, five groups—the employer, employee, the medical profession, 
local health department, and civic organizations—must cooperate. For the 
employee the advantages of a control program include: improvement of his 
physical condition, reduction of lost time, providing of job placement for infected 
workers at tasks they can do profitably and without danger to themselves or 
their fellow workers. For the employer they include: reduced compensation costs, 
lessened work interruptions and labor turnover, enhanced production, and 
minimization of personnel problems arising from syphilis and gonorrhea. For 
the medical profession and Public Health Service, the objectives are the finding 
and referring for proper medical management of all cases of veneral disease, as 
well as the establishing of equitable policies, worked out with management and 
labor, for the employment of applicants and«ontinuation of service of employees 
who have venereal diseases. 

The methods employed will naturally vary according to local situations, but 
in general all interested agencies from among the five groups previously men- 
tioned should be consulted to assure agreement on all fundamental phases of 
policy. 

In addition, a venereal disease program should not be instituted without 
a complete educational program, since both employer and employee must under- 
stand generally the diseases, their causes, cure, prophylaxis, and the fact that 
under proper treatment infected persons may be employed safely and profitably. 

Among mediums available for an effective educational program are: (1) 
pamphlets, posters, folders, articles in management and employee publications; 
(2) speakers and motion pictures; (3) training of relatively small key groups, 
such as shop foremen or stewards. 

As for the control program itself, it should include a careful history, 
physical examination, special examinations that may be indicated, and laboratory 
tests. 

Examinations before employment, at re-employment, or return from illness, 
as well as at periodic intervals no greater than three years apart, should be given. 
It is of utmost importance that results of such examinations be considered 
confidential between the worker and the medical staff. 


Following these, a conference should be held by the industrial physician 
with the applicant or employee whose examination reveals evidence of a venereal 
disease. At this, proper advice as to treatment, as well as suitable educational 
information, should be given by the physician. The plant physician may treat 
the worker when other medical services are not available; or confirmatory 
diagnosis and treatment may be given by a private physician or by a public 
health clinic. 

Should) the worker be employed or his services continued following the 
examination, the industrial physician should receive a record of his treatment 
at regular intervals. 

(Continued on following page) 
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PERSONNEL 


It should be stressed, as the crux of the whole program, that there is no 
reason why venereally infected persons should be denied work or discharged, 
if certain provisions are complied with. By this a tremendous saving in man- 
power—and subsequent increase in production—will be gained. 

These provisions, which protect both employer and employee, are: 

1. That the employee agree to place himself under competent medical 
treatment. 

2. That, if the stage of his disease is infectious, employment be delayed or 
interrupted until a non-infectious state is established through treatment. 

3. That, when syphilis exists in a latent stage, employment should not be 
delayed nor interrupted. 

4. That, when disabling conditions exist which would render the employee 
an industrial hazard to himself, other employees, or the public, employment 
may be deferred or denied. 

5. That, whenever possible, occupational readjustments be made for em- 
ployees who develop disabling manifestations that do not incapacitate them for 
some type of useful work. 

6. That workers with syphilis, regardless of past or present treatment status, 
should be excluded from areas of toxic exposure, and that those having syphilis 
of the heart or brain should not be exposed to such extraordinary physical 
hardships as extreme temperatures, strenuous physical exertion, or abnormal 
atmospheric pressure. 


7. That workers with gonorrhea should be allowed to work only under 
special medical observation during the administration of sulfonamide drugs. 

Let these aims be achieved and a new day will dawn for the American 
worker and his employer. For, by such a control program, syphilis and 
gonorrhea, one the killer and the other the crippler, will be banished from the 
horizon of industry. 


—Tuomas Parran, Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service. 





























